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Was the singular trial of Abraham 
murder or sacrifice? moral obliga- 
tion or religious obedience? teleo- 
logical suspension of the ethical 
or transcendence of the universal 
moral law? 


KIERKEGAARD, AQUINAS, 
AND THE 


DILEMMA OF ABRAHAM 


DENIS A. GOULET 


IT Is ALWAYS INTERESTING to see what happens when powerful and 
opposing personalities come together. The same thrilling stimulation 
comes when we juxtapose the thought of vastly different minds as they 
treat identical problems and focus on the same subject. I propose in 
this article to join two highly varied explanations of the singular 
trials of Abraham as recorded in Genesis, chapter 22. One is that 
of Soren Kierkegaard, the other belongs to Thomas Aquinas. Both 
thinkers are currently basking in the light of philosophic .l popu- 
larity. For Kierkegaard it is due recognition a century after his 
death. In Aquinas’ case, on the other hand, we are witnessing a 
“second spring” of favor following upon his near-oblivion after domi- 
nating the scene in the thirteenth century. 

For both Soren Kierkegaard and St. Thomas Aquinas, Abraham 
illustrates and to some extent justifies general theories regarding 
moral obligation and religious obedience. According to the nine- 
teenth-century Dane, Abraham’s call to slay Isaac on Moriah is a 
“teleological suspension of the ethical,” that is, the abeyance of 
ethical duty in the face of a personal call from God. The latter is 
seen by Kierkegaard as a direct contradiction of the general precept 
“Thou shalt not kill.” In quite another vein, St. Thomas regards the 
special command of God simply as an exceptional expression of God’s 
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supreme domination over human life. As such it does not contradict, 
it merely transcends universal moral law. 

A first glance would hardly suggest that the two approaches I have 
described are in truth complementary. Kierkegaard clearly cham- 
pions vital religious response whereas Aquinas defends the primacy 
of “an inviolable precept of natural law.” Differences, therefore, 
between the two men are unquestionably real—and perhaps just as 
unquestionably substantial. Nonetheless, it does seem that the fun- 
damental Kierkegaardian insights into morality can be fruitfully 
interpreted in terms of the Thomistic metaphysic of moral law. This 
can be done, I believe, without doing violence to the peculiarly 
Kierkegaardian flavor of those intuitions. After considering Kierke- 
gaard’s treatment of Abraham’s trial we shall discuss St. Thomas’ 
doctrine on the same subject. The reader is free to determine for 
himself the significance of such a confrontation of opposites. 


Tue Case For ABRAHAM—KIERKEGAARD PRESENTS 


Soren Kierkegaard refers to his masterpiece on Abraham, Fear 
and Trembling, as a dialectical lyric. The demands of dialectic are 
met by the repeated use of parallelism depicting the paradoxes in- 
herent in Abraham’s actions. “That man was not a thinker, he felt 
no need of getting beyond faith.”* For the father of faith absolute 
devotion to God’s call is the one thing necessary. Abraham can over- 
come God in only one way, by his own impotence. As the promise 
of a son in his old age came to him, Abraham believed. “Time passed, 
the possibility was there, Abraham believed; time passed, it became 
unreasonable, Abraham believed.” It is precisely because it became 
unreasonable that Abraham believed. For the tension of faith rests 
on an anguished confrontation with the absurd. Abraham’s test, 
however, contained additional elements; his greater trial came when 
God ordered him to slay Isaac on Moriah. Once more outright con- 
tradiction stared him in the face: how could he become the father of 
many nations as God had predicted if he now slew the child of 
promise? On the other hand—and this was the anguish—how could 
he answer God’s call otherwise than by murdering the boy? 

*Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1945), p. 10. 
*"Ibid., p. 21. 
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Must Abraham risk becoming guilty of murder in order to avoid 
the crime of resisting God? Here is the clash: 

The ethical expression for what Abraham did is, that he would murder 
Isaac; the religious expression is, that he would sacrifice Isaac; but precisely 
in this contradiction consists the dread which can well make a man sleepless, 
and yet Abraham is not what he is without this dread.* 

With the courage begotten of faith, Abraham “shut his eyes and 
plunged confidently into the absurd.””* 


Kierkegaardian faith is characterized by four specific traits. First, 
the particularity of its relationship to God; second, infinite resigna- 
tion with respect to finite goods; third, a double movement of the 
spirit in which resignation gives birth to the hope of regaining what 
was surrendered regardless of how unreasonable this hope appears; 
fourth, the fearful teleological suspension of the ethical.’ All four 
traits are present in Abraham’s case. To begin with, he hears the 
promise from God made to him in particular. Next he gets a par- 
ticular command to sacrifice his son. Then he bears with resignation 
Sara’s ridicule and accepts the loss of Isaac though he understands 
nothing. Yet in the very midst of his resignation he confidently hopes 
to regain Isaac. The thing seems impossible: therefore he “hopes 
against hope.” As Kierkegaard put it, 
he believed that God would not require Isaac of him, whereas he was _ willing 
nevertheless to sacrifice him if it was required. He believed by virtue of the 
absurd; for there could be no question of human calculation, and it was 
indeed the absurd that God who required it of him should the next instant 
recall the requirement.® 


To all this Kierkegaard adds a cryptic admonition: let no one seek a 
reasonable explanation for Abraham’s behavior, “because faith begins 
precisely there where thinking leaves off.””’ 

We must still explain the “teleological suspension of the ethical” 
if we hope to understand Kierkegaard’s idea of the relation of moral 
law to religious obedience. Because ethical obligation is universal, 
a man’s impulse to assert himself in defiance of it constitutes a temp- 


*Ibid., p. 38. 

‘Ibid., p. 44. 

*Walter Lowrie, Introduction to Fear and Trembling, p. xxii. 
*Fear and Trembling, p. 47. 

"Ibid., p. 78. 
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tation. This is so because ethics has its own telos or finality. But, 
Kierkegaard asks, is this telos fully immanent in the ethical? An 
affirmative reply would mean that a man is never justified in acting 
contrary to the ethical dictate. But Kierkegaard insists that the 
ultimate telos is not irrevocably immanent to ethical command. Quite 
the contrary: “what is suspended is not forfeited but is preserved 
precisely in that higher thing which is its telos.”* When God speaks, 
ethics loses all claim to a hearing. There exists an abysmal chasm 
between ethics and religiousness. It is ethics’ duty as a lower loyalty 
to yield ground to that higher loyalty which is due without qualifica- 
tion to God. I believe that Kierkegaard’s thought on this point has 
been admirably articulated by Gabriel Marcel, who writes: 


That same fidelity, on the moral plane, obliges me to renounce a dead 
principle to which I no longer adhere. To attach myself to it, to conform to 
it any longer in my conduct would be idolatry of the rule precisely as rule, 


a betrayal of my being.® 

What Abraham faces, then, is no mere ethical temptation, that is, 
an allurement to evil which ought to be resisted. No, he faces paradox 
—paradox so mysterious that it surpasses thought.’® No mediation can 
rescue him; there is no general duty or guide to which he can appeal in 
order to decide on his choice. If sacrificing Isaac were a mere tempta 
tion, Abraham would simply be obliged to repudiate it. Had he sue 
cumbed to the temptation, his duty would then consist in turning 
back “repentantly to the universal.””’ But this is not the case; there- 
fore Abraham is “either a murderer or a believer.””* If the telos 
of the ethical command “Thou shalt not kill” is fully immanent, then 
Abraham murders Isaac. But if faith has supreme rights, then Abra- 
ham must pay the price faith exacts. That is, he must run the risk 
of truly being his own son’s murderer. This risk is twofold: first, 
since faith is of the absurd, Abraham cannot be sure that he is not 
deceiving himself in “sacrificing” Isaac—it may be that he really 
will be guilty of murder. Next, even if he should turn out to be 
~ “Ibid, p. 80. 


*Cited in Roger Troisfontaines, “La notion de ‘Présence’ chez Gabriel Marcel,” Existen- 
tialisme Chrétien: Gabriel Marcel, ed. Etienne Gilson (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1947) 


p. 210. 
“Fear and Trembling, p. 83. 


"I bid., p. 84. 
*1bid. 
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a believer instead of a murderer he must risk paying the penalty of 
murder, for other men can only judge him by ethical standards. 

Consequently, Abraham is much more than a tragic hero. Any 
hero merely relinquishes one expression of ethics to find a higher 
telos in a different expression of the ethical. The knight of faith, on 
the other hand, has abandoned ethics altogether; he ventures out into 
the deep unknown waters of faith beyond sight of land and the 
reach of help. In a terse phrase Jolivet tells us that the man of Kier- 
kegaardian faith “knows at the same time anxiety and peace, and 
his peace consists precisely in his anxiety.”"* We may go a step fur- 
ther; anxiety itself is the fruit of peace. The act of faith must be a 
risk, a dangerous venture, a solemn option that defies all rational] 
likelihood. Kierkegaard’s admiration for Abraham did not blind 
him to his own limitations. He freely admitted that he lacked the 
courage of faith. All he could do was doubt all things; it was beyond 
his power to take possession of all things.** This, however, is what 
Abraham succeeded in doing; confronting the absurd he believed, 
and faced with the prospect of total loss he found all things. 

Having decided that a teleological suspension of the ethical took 
place in Abraham’s case, Kierkegaard now asks if there is such a 
thing as an absolute duty toward God. Duty is by nature divine, he 
explains, because it is ethically universal. “Duty,” he writes, “be- 
comes duty by being referred to God, but in duty itself I have no 
duty toward God.””* If duty is the most important thing it is impos- 
sible to serve God by violating it. To safeguard the primacy of faith 
over ethics Kierkegaard appeals to the dialectic of the absurd. 

The paradox of faith is this, that the individual is higher than the universal 
. .. and determines his relation to the universal by his relation to the absolute, 
not his relation to the absolute by his relation to the universal.’® 


On the plane of behavior this means that the universal ethical 
cannot take precedence over the particular, the specifically reli- 
gious. As a result it was not necessary for Abraham to look beyond 
the absolute (i.e., God) for a justification of his behavior. No, for 


“Régis Jolivet, Les doctrines existentialistes de Kierkegaard a4 J. P. Sartre (Editions de 
Fontenelle, 1948), p. 51. Cited hereafter as Les doctrines. 

“James Collins, The Mind of Kierkegaard (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953), p. 10. 

“Fear and Trembling, p. 102. 

*Ibid., p. 105. 
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Abraham “will never forget that in a hundred and thirty years thou 
didst not get further than to faith.” Kierkegaard’s fondness for 
the paradoxical leads him to speak as though existential tension con- 
stituted the essence of moral goodness. Though he counterbalances 
this notion with other views, his gaze is emphatically focused on the 
agony contained in God’s call. Thus not only must Abraham slay 
Isaac; he must kill him because he loves him. Because he loves him 
more than any other father loves his son, Abraham must sacrifice 
Isaac. “The absolute duty may cause one to do what ethics would 
forbid, but by no means can it cause the knight of faith to cease 
to love.” 

Another important element in the absolute religious act is silence. 
To preserve the primacy of the inward over the outward, the “man 
before God” must not speak about his position. Of course he is 
strongly tempted to do just that; but this is a temptation. For if 
he broke the silence he would ipso facto divest absolute duty of its 
absoluteness, he would reduce his particular call from God to a mere 
obligation of doing his duty. According to Kierkegaard this type of 
silence is praised by Christ hmself. “When thou fastest, anoint thy 
head and wash thy face, that ‘ou be not seen by men to fast.””” 
Abraham is forbiddes to speak the word that would explain all. He 
cannot escape the fact that he is an “emigrant from the sphere of the 
universal.””° It matters not at all that others will misunderstand him, 
that he will not appear to be a hero. In brief, “either there is a para- 
dox, that the individual stands in an absolute relation to the 
absolute/or Abraham is lost.”** 

Unless Abraham were a model for every believer he could be of 
historical interest only. But now that Christ has come, every man 
faces a stumbling block similar to Abraham’s—either ethical cate- 
gories judge Christ, or they bow down to Him as the supreme re- 
ligious norm. As with the patriarch, contemporary man must walk 
in “fear and trembling.” Abraham’s tale is quite literally the first 
lesson in a man’s Training in Christianity. The central message of 


"Ibid. p. 30. 
“Ibid. p. 112. 
“Ibid. p. 178. 
"1 bid. 

“Ibid. p. 187. 
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this, one of the latest and most starkly unfigurative of Kierkegaard’s 
works, is “That Christendom has done away with Christianity.”” 
In other words Kierkegaard sets out to prove that official Christianity 
is sham religiousness—what he designates roughly as religiousness 
A. The latter is as much inferior to religiousness B (or genuine 
Christianity) as ethics is to religiousness in general. In both cases 
the lower category is chained to human immanence whereas only the 
higher one breaks free to the realm of veritable transcendence. If 
there is some confusion regarding the relation between Christian cate- 
gories and ethical norms, the reason is that Kierkegaard is overfond 
of contrasting Christian faith with Christendom’s faith instead of with 
un-Christian ethics. Comfortable Christianity is nothing more than 
an aesthetic excursion into the green pastures of religion. Its guide, 
ethics, is determined not to lead his protégés out of the plains of Chris- 
tendom up the steep slopes of Christianity. Of course, Kierkegaard 
retorts sharply that the only true guide one must follow is Jesus 
Christ. He alone is entitled to tell anyone, “Come hither.” 

At first the invitation sounds consoling. Further thought quickly 
reveals how utterly difficult it is. The invitation is unique: it comes 
from the God-man. But the God-man is himself the stumbling block, 
the offense. For, says Kierkegaard, it is absurd that there should 
be a God-man.** The very terms are a contradiction. And as the 
believer makes himself contemporaneous with Christ he feels the 
same challenging anxiety that faced the men who walked side by side 
with Him. The believer’s response must be, now as then, to make 
the absurd leap to his knees in adoration of his God although what 
he beholds seems to be only a man. In this way are heroism and 
courage possible in an act of faith. 

How different this is from comfortable Christianity which lives 
in the framework of an established Church (Kierkegaard here re- 
ferred directly to the Danish Lutheran establishment), of Sunday 
pastoral sermons, of undisturbed bliss in the world, of enjoyment of 
all its loves and enterprises! Oh yes, one must admire Christ, paint 

“Soren Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity, trans. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947), p. 39. Cited henceforth as Training. 

"Training, p. 19. 

“Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. David Swenson, p. 188. 


Cf. citation and commentary in H. Roos, S.J., Soren Kierkegaard and Catholicism, trans. 
Richard M. Brackett, S.J. (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1954), p. 39. 
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pictures of Him, write lovely poems about Him, give Him the nod on 
specified occasions and enjoy all creatures under his benign glance. 

But seriously to become His disciple is the greatest possible madness, There 
is only one possible way of being madder than a madman: it is the higher 
raadness of attaching oneself in all seriousness to a madman, regarding him 
as a wise man.*° 


“Seriousness” is most important here. This is precisely the quality 
most lacking in the Christianity practiced by most men. They “be- 
lieve” in Christ, they “imitate” Him, they live “Christian” lives— 
but they do none of these things “seriously.” Whenever Christianity 
threatens to become onerous they explain away its demands. Faith is 
swallowed up in philosophy, science, or aesthetics. Christendom’s 
Christians, Kierkegaard repeats, imitate Christ after their own fash- 
ion, they observe only His gentle and solacing injunctions. They 
live religiously by saving one tiny part of one day a week for God, 
they pigeonhole religion in remote isolation from daily thinking and 
acting. But to follow Jesus “in all seriousness”—that is the task of 
one who, like Kierkegaard, seeks above all else to “become” a Chris- 
tian. For only the presumptuous man dares imagine that he is already 
a Christian. 

To continue, men who would never disturb their own ease often 
regard virtue as sublime. They admire love for the poor, self-sacri- 
fice, indifference to the world. But they admire these virtues in other 
men, or in history. Ask them, however, to practice them here and 
now, in their own person, in a contemporaneous following of Christ, 
in the Amager markets of Copenhagen (as Kierkegaard puts it)— 
then all that they admired becomes to them a sign of contradiction, 
a stone of offense. Let these virtues be extolled in sermons or immor- 
talized in artistic monuments, but let not God dare to invade the 
inner chamber of my personal life. And unless we realize how 
ardently Kierkegaard was battling against smugness and compromise, 
we will misunderstand his polemic against ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and against any balanced theory of virtue.” Kierkegaard re- 
spected the man who admitted that he was not yet a Christian, but 
he had no love for him who proudly claimed the name “Christian” 


*Training, p. 55. 
"Cf. E. Peterson, “Kierkegaard e la Teologia Protestante,” Esistenzialismo (Rome: 


Marietti, 1947), p. 131. 
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by lowering the standards attached to that name. To him it seemed 
that most people were not better because they fancied themselves 
already good enough. He did not want people to be Christians as a 
matter of course. Only by developing a personal sense of sin can 
a man prepare himself for profound Christian living. 

We have seen Kierkegaard vindicating God’s right to cause a tele- 
ological suspension of the ethical. A fortiori is He entitled to put 
the established order in abeyance. This He does by exacting un- 
conditional obedience of men, thereby incurring the wrath of state 
and church. These no doubt have legitimate claims in their own 
spheres. But Kierkegaard decries the “secularization of the God- 
relationship.””*" This is the crime which the Pharisees committed; 
they rejected Christ because He preached a piety not dixectly meas- 
ured by their legalistic standards. Kierkegaard has no complaint 
against law as such, he merely objects to its assuming a false pre- 
eminence over the divine call. 

One of Kierkegaard’s most poignant personal experiences was his 
voluntary sacrifice of marriage. His views on celibacy offer an 
additional clarification to his notion of the relation of ethical duty 
to religious obedience. In Kierkegaard’s mind the surrender of 
Regina was modeled after Abraham’s sacrifice.” Therefore, to be 
a Christian (i.e., to be a knight of faith as Abraham was) is to hate 
one’s wife—or not have one! It is to refuse to bask in the parson’s 
assurance that “marriage is an honorable state, well-pleasing to 
God.” But what is to be gained by immolating family love on the 
altar of celibacy? Christianity gives the sublime answer: “Nothing! 
Absolutely nothing!” This is an “expression of the fact that the abso- 
lute exists. But this is precisely what offends the understanding.”” 

It was one thing for Kierkegaard to praise celibacy and quite 
a different thing to praise the institution that honored celibacy, 
namely, medieval Catholicism. This Kierkegaard did not do; he 
argued that in such an institution celibacy ceases to be a jump into 
the absurd. As a result men may “believe they have accomplished 
the greatest things and this thought insidiously withholds them from 


“Training, p. 92. 
*Ibid., p. 110. 
™Ibid., p. 119. 
“Ibid., p. 118. 
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attempting to do even the lesser things.” Therefore, there remains 
for the man “who has performed the cloister-movement” one more 
movement, “that is, the movement of the absurd.”*’ As soon as any 
act wins the sanction of an established order it loses its character 
as an absolute relation to the absolute. This principle, if followed to 
its most ultimate implications, would justify the assertion that the 
more thoroughly Christian the world becomes the farther away it 
gets from God. 

Genuine Christian life, then, is necessarily painful, as was Abra- 
ham’s duty. Yet even Kierkegaard recognized that “melancholy is 
no closer to Christianity than light-mindedness, both are equally 
worldly, equally remote from Christianity, both equally in need of 
conversion.”*’ Theodore Haecker shows in Kierkegaard the Cripple* 
how greatly Kierkegaard’s melancholy and his physical deformity 
colored his analysis of human problems. Despite this prevailing 
strain there were moments when Christ’s thorough humaneness and 
gentleness seemed to Kierkegaard more representative of God’s true 
voice than the harsh, offensive command like “Hate your father,” 
“Slay your son,” etc. Obviously, to glorify melancholy excessively is 
to make of melancholy itself the absolute instead of God. It seems to 


me, therefore, that Kierkegaard’s warning that melancholy also needs 
conversion is a sign which must place us on our guard against inter- 
preting his starkest paradoxes in a strictly literal fashion. In the light 
of this sign it becomes evident that Kierkegaard is not as anti-intel- 
lectual, anti-institutional, and anti-nomian as he himself imagines. 
He once summed up his over-all attitude in the formula: “To 
comport oneself relatively with respect to relative ends, and abso- 


9934 


lutely with respect to the absolute telos. 

In addition Kierkegaard’s specific intentions help us understand 
his paradoxes more intelligibly. He insisted repeatedly that his re- 
flections constitute no general norm or system of moral action. Per- 
haps his greatest merit is the remarkable intuition he received of 
God’s utter transcendence in moral matters. Far from belittling law 


"Fear and Trembling, p. 156. 

"Training, p. 154. 

“Theodore Haecker, Kierkegaard the Cripple, trans. C. Van O. Bruyn (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950), passim. 

“Training, p. 170. 
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Kierkegaard champions what Jacques Maritain has called the “in- 
tussusception and interiorisation of law.” Above all else Kierkegaard 
has apprehended the wide range of true contingency and freedom 
residing in the will of the Creator. God’s will, consequently, could 
not be confined to one particular expression of itself, namely, those 
general commands which govern ordinary human behavior. In stress- 
ing the imperviousness of true religiousness to purely human cate- 
gories, Kierkegaard rejected simultaneously Schleiermacher’s imma- 
nentistic morality of aesthetic religious sense and Hegel’s theory of 
objective idealistic ethics. Despite all his concentration on the true 
subjective response to God’s divine call, Kierkegaard, in the words 
of Professor Ruttenbeck, “advances an objective faith which is inde- 
pendent of all subjectivity.”*° Besides weaning his readers away 
from vapid religious sentimentality and Hegelian idealization of 
duty, Kierkegaard wished to affirm the total insufficiency of mere 
pragmatism in religion. The man with true ethical and religious 
enthusiasm, he tells us, “never gives a thought to the ultimate result 
of his action.”** What is most important is not the action’s results 
but its intrinsic status before God. 

Haunted by the fear of betraying Christ if he eliminated from His 
message the “hard sayings,” Kierkegaard came perilously close to 
purging it of everything but “hard sayings.” (This of course is not 
to be taken with full rigor: in Works of Love, for example, one barely 
recognizes Kierkegaard, so gentle is the tone.) No doubt Hegel had 
effectively betrayed life by thought. Yet, as Ernst Jiinger indicates, 
the true solution does not lie in bet:aying spirit by spirit.’ Was 
not Pascal (of whom Kierkegaard was so fond) correct in placing 
the “whole dignity of man in thought”? One is tempted to think 
that to posit a priori an abysmal dichotomy between life and intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm and lucidity is no less a treason of Christ than 
reducing His saving word to mere human categories. 

Christ knew that the world would never be without scandal. But 
He warned, “Woe to the man through whom scandal comes.” There 





*W. Ruttenbeck, Soren Kierkegaard, der Christliche Denker und sein werk (1929), 
p. 233. Cited by Roos, op. cit., p. 19. 

"Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 80. Cf. citation and commentary in Henri de 
Lubac, S.J., Le drame de ’humanisme athée (Paris: Editions Spes, 1945), p. 100, 
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are critics of Kierkegaard who fear that he has done just that, made a 
cult out of scandal. It does seem, however, that scandal and offense 
are inevitable whenever the infinite God confronts man, His finite 
creature. On the other hand, we cannot deny that man, who is cer- 
tainly the lesser actor in the drama of confrontation, possesses a 
quasi infinitude. Obviously he is not purely and simply infinite as 
God is. Nonetheless, precisely as the free master of itself the human 
will shares in some degree that freedom from finitude which is the 
primary characteristic of the divine will. Because it remains always 
a created liberty, human liberty is perpetually subject to limits. Of 
these limits the divine command is the most potent and compelling; 
this Kierkegaard has perceived most clearly. Thus God’s categories 
bind man but not vice versa. Behind it all lies the mysterious question 
“Why is not human autonomy absolute?” If we are to follow Pascal 
the answer can come ultimately only from faith and not from reason. 
Despite this, to use the words of Régis Jolivet, the French exponent 
of Kierkegaard, 

it is permitted to see that human liberty, infinite as liberty cannot but be 
finite as human, and that by virtue of that very condition conflict, anguish, 
and the possibility of sin are linked to the very exercise of freedom.”™ 


Jolivet adds that human liberty is conscious at once of its infinity 
and its finiteness. The former is its essence as freedom, the latter 
is its dependence on limits outside itself. 

In conclusion we may seek to underline the relevance of a religious 
philosophy of Christian heroism such as Kierkegaard expounds. This 
heroism is based on a stupendous faith that goes as far as did Abra- 
ham’s. Paradox, anguish, and perplexity in the face of absurdity are 
its common language. Its nobility is the impossibility of sham virtue 
and mediocrity. It demands a total attitude compounded of humility, 
trust, sacrifice, and resignation—in brief, all that constitutes a man 
a “singular before God.” Gabriel Marcel regards the tragic cate- 
gories accentuated by Kierkegaard and developed by subsequent 
thinkers as permanent existential values. He distrusts them, however, 
when they seek to impose themselves as substitutes for the broader 
and more ancient philosophical categories. As he puts it, 


the intrinsic value of these existential notions is not something that can be 


*Jolivet, Les doctrines, p. 344. 
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denied; but only on condition that they are kept in their place. . . . For there 
will always be danger that what, for exceptional individualities, presents itself 
as a tragic philosophy, with its own undeniable grandeur, may become at the 
mass level a mere pragmatism for the use of middlemen and adventurers." 


This is sound advice to guide us along the tortuous path of interpret- 
ing the religious and ethical thought of Soren Kierkegaard. 


THe CasE FoR ABRAHAM—AQUINAS PRESENTS 


There is no doubt in the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas that Abra- 
ham’s trial was the most severe of all in the Old Testament. The spe- 
cial character of his temptations is largely due to his unique role 
as father of all believers. Abraham was not just an “individual be- 
fore God”—as every man must be. His vocation had repercussions 
on the entire Jewish nation.*° Though St. Thomas agrees with Kier- 
kegaard that personal vocation places a man apart from ordinary 
law, he did not feel compelled to assert along with the great Danish 
thinker that God’s most intimate personal commands contradict those 
of the “ethical sphere” or, what is for St. Thomas its equivalent, 
“natural law.” 

The natural law precept enunciated in the Decalogue, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” is based on God’s dominion over human life. Now 
the direct religious command, “Slay Isaac,” is not entirely opposed, 
argues Thomas, to the fifth commandment. It is rather, to use his 
own phrase, tamquam ei aliquid superaddens," that is, in the nature 
of an addition to it. Precisely like the Decalogue precept the spe- 
cial order given to Abraham rests on God’s supreme mastery over 
human life. It requires Abraham to acknowledge God’s rights over 
Isaac’s life to that supreme point where God is free to take away that 
life by the instrumentality of Abraham’s very hand. Thus there is 
no abysmal cleavage separating the Decalogue from the special order 
“For just as grace presupposes nature,” writes Aquinas, “so must the 
Divine Law presuppose the natural law.”** This means, therefore 


"Gabriel Marcel, Man Against Mass Society, trans. G. S. Fraser (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1952), p. 52. 

“St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, trans. Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1947), I-II, 98, 6, ad 3. The standard mode 
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that the relationship underlying the fixity of natural law in its 
primary precepts is precisely the same one obtaining in a personal 
call such as Abraham’s. All laws from God have the same end: 
“every law aims at establishing friendship, either between man and 
man, or between man and God.”** More particularly, the order to 
slay Isaac has as its end exactly the same good aimed at by the fifth 
commandment of the Decalogue: to assure God’s absolute and indis- 
putable right to dispose of human life as He sees fit. 


Abraham’s sacrifice, furthermore, has great typical meaning. It 
symbolizes or foreshadows an immolation to be realized centuries 
after Abraham, namely, the sacrifice of Christ by God His Father. 
Consequently the singular circumstances of Abraham’s problem do 
as a matter of fact shatter the purely human categories. Since he is 
a prototype of God the Father, Abraham has no ordinary dilemma to 
confront. God is master of human life, Abraham is not. Therefore, 
God is not bound by a prior precept (“Thou shalt not kill’’) whereas 
Abraham is bound by that precept. This is due to the initial dominion 
the Father has over human life—a dominion which Abraham clearly 
does not share. Clearly, then, the Father possesses moral power to 
command sacrificial obedience from His Incarnate Son. Besides this, 
He can impose upon men like Abraham the general obligation not 
to sacrifice their sons without explicit and special command from 
Him. 

Inasmuch as Abraham’s sacrifice is primarily typical and repre- 
sentative it may be said that there is an antecedent probability that 
Abraham will be subjected by God to a test not required of other 
men of faith. His “hoping against hope” to see the divine promise 
realized, despite the sacrifice of Isaac, is prophetic of Christ’s victory 
through death. For it seemed just as absurd that Christ should gain 
eternal life by passing through the portals of death as that Isaac 
should live on to become the “seed of promise” after God requires 
him to be sacrificed. Unlike Kierkegaard, however, St. Thomas re- 
fuses to establish the general conditions of faith on the basis of the 
particular problems of Abraham. He argues that if we are to under- 
stand the demands faith makes on every believer we must distinguish 
in Abraham’s trial what is essential to the attitude of faith and what 
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is purely secondary. And surely those elements must be classed as 
secondary which foreshadow Christ’s sacrifice, for Christ’s case is 
ex hypothesi unique. 

As a result St. Thomas regards it as sheer blasphemy to hold that 
God commands something impossible, contradictory, or absurd.“ 
All God’s ordinances, he insists, are reasonable. Both natural law 
and the positive law of the Old and New Testaments participate in 
the eternal law residing in God’s intelligence; as such they share in 
the order proper to divine intelligence. Natural law commands that 
man live according to his nature as a reasonable being. The Deca- 
logue reiterates many of natural law’s precepts, this time with added 
sanction. Thus precepts like “Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt 
not steal,” to quote Aquinas, “in their very nature have reasonable 
causes.””** Even the lesser ceremonial precepts of the Old Law have 
reasonable causes. This derives ex ordine ad aliud, that is, because 
they dispose and prepare for that more perfect law known as the 
New Testament. This law’s precepts “are reasonable from the very 
nature of the act” (ex ipsa natura actus rationabilia sunt) .* 

Although the moral precepts of the Decalogue and of natural law 
are reasonable they are not supreme. On this point St. Thomas agrees 
fully with Kierkegaard. Both maintain that it is not law but faith 
that has power to justify man. Neither to God, the lawgiver, nor to 
man, the subject of law, is the material fulfillment of precepts of 
supreme interest. The prime requisite is virtue or right disposition 
toward God, what an existentialist would call “a validly and freely 
endorsed situation before God.” Law is unable to lead man to these 
heights; all it can do is command acts to be performed. But it lacks 
the power to make those acts flow from a genuine and deep disposi- 
tion of love of God. St. Thomas had this twofold order in mind when 
he explained that “the mode of virtue does not fall under the precept 
either of Divine or of human law, since neither by man nor by God is 
he punished as breaking the law, who gives due honor to his parents, 
and yet has not the habit of filial piety.””*’ 


“St. Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate (Rome: Marietti, 1942), q. 23, art. 6. Translation 
mine. 
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No observant man will doubt that moral precepts are subject to 
emasculation by ill-disposed men. The Pharisees, for example, 
cloaked their neglect of parents under the veil of religious piety. 
Others, as Christ informs us, gave lavish alms not out of love but 
out of desire for a return. Thus a man may seem to obey the com- 
mandments and still lack that most necessary thing of all, Christian 
love. Nevertheless, no man can keep the whole Law without being 
animated by that Christian love. With this insistence on charity, 
which in his understanding proceeds from faith, St. Thomas reveals 
himself to be as much the enemy of an enthroned ethic as was 
Kierkegaard. For the former as well as for the latter the entire 
moral sphere needs to be perfected by God from above. In other 
words, the ethical stage is valid to the uppermost degree only when 
it is transcended by the religious sphere. As a result of this process, 
certain elements of the ethical are incorporated into the higher level 
and certain others are completely overstepped. 


Why, we now ask, does Aquinas argue that God does not command 
an act “contradictory” to natural law even in such exceptional cases 
as Abraham’s? Is it not obvious that very much of law is contingent 
and mutable? The ceremonial and judicial precepts of the Old Law, 
on Thomas’ own admission, were abolished by the Gospel Law. He 
adds, however, that “the moral precepts necessarily retained their 
force under the New Law, because they are of themselves essential 
to virtue.”“* What he means to say is that these precepts must abide 
forever because by their intrinsic constitution they contain the ele- 
ments of virtue and moral goodness. Thus, since they have what St. 
Thomas calls ratio justitiae (the essential features of moral goodness 
or righteousness), these precepts are no more amenable to contra- 
diction than a circle is to being squared. The crucial question in this 
investigation is, Are there any acts of such a nature that their con- 
traries must in every and all circumstances be lacking in that indis- 
pensable minimum of moral goodness without which there can be 
not only no goodness but also no being (in virtue of the ultimate 
convertibility of goodness with being—ens et bonum convertuntur) ? 
If there are such acts, it follows rigorously that their contradictories 
are incapable of formulation into a moral command by God. This 
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is so in virtue of the fundamental identity in St. Thomas’ doctrine 
between being and goodness. (St. Thomas explains that only what 
has the minimum requirements of being—ratio entis—can be subject 
to God’s power; anything else is sheer nothingness and is interiorly 
incapable of being made. This incapacity, Aquinas adds, is not due 
to any defect in God’s power but to the absence in the subject of the 
essential features of possibility or creatability.“*) 

Following out this general principle, Aquinas sees certain moral 
precepts as constitutionally fixed and commanding or forbidding acts 
that are either unchangeably good or unchangeably bad. Thus, he 
writes, “we know that whatever God wills, He wills it under the aspect 
of good.”* And nothing can have the aspect of good unless it has 
being and being’s minimum intrinsic constituents (that is what we 
referred to above as ratio entis). Furthermore, St. Thomas maintains 
here as elsewhere a rigorously intellectualistic theory of good. To 
the extent that good is being, he argues, to that extent is it also true 
—that is to say, intelligible to some mind. Thus we have now a 
fundamental criterion for determining goodness: an act which is not 
true in the deepest metaphysical sense (i.e., assimilable to some 
intellect) is ipso facto not good. Because it cannot be true (in the 
sense just defined), it cannot be. Again, inasmuch as it cannot be, 
it cannot be good. It is clearly impossible for God, therefore, to 
command what, literally speaking, is nothing. 

The central question still remains. Are there in fact acts whose 
contradictories are so essentially lacking in goodness that these are 
incapable of moral formulation into commands even by God? In 
other words, are there some laws that cannot be contradicted? 
Thomas’ answer is unambiguous: 
the natural law is altogether unchangeable in its first principles: but in its 
secondary principles, which, as we have said, are certain detailed proximate 
conclusions drawn from the first principles, the natural law is not changed 
so that what it prescribes be not right in most cases. But it may be changed 
in some particular cases of rare occurrence, through some special causes 
hindering the observance of such precepts.** 


The most primary precept, “Do good and avoid evil,” can never be 
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altered. Likewise man can never be commanded to act in opposition 
to his nature as a reasonable animal being. The reason is simply 
that “‘all those things to which man has a natural inclination, are 
naturally apprehended by reason as being good, and consequently 
as objects of pursuit, and their contraries as evil, and objects of 
avoidance.””’ As the intelligent creator and sustainer of all natures, 
God cannot will natures to act in a way that is contrary to their own 
good.”’ On the other hand, nothing stops God from altering second- 
ary precepts, those which do not violate the principle “Do good and 
avoid evil.” It is also true that the subjects of law are relieved of 
lesser obligations when faced with special commands from a higher 
superior. 

These lower obligations or secondary precepts are means simply 
for the majority of cases—in St. Thomas’ words, ut in pluribus. Thus 
natural law, the inner law of human nature, derives its almost all- 
inclusive application from the fact that it expresses and impresses 
upon the human intellect directives and commands interiorly in har- 
mony with nature’s deepest and most universal desires and tendencies. 
That law’s amenability to suspension at rare intervals is the ethical 
correlative of human nature’s plasticity, of its great potentiality for 
development in numberless ways that exceed the goal of its ordinary 
inclinations. God undoubtedly possesses the right to dispense frem 
His own laws. Nor must we argue from God’s omniscience that He 
ought to have legislated in terms suited to cover all possible situa- 
tions. No; for although God could have provided for all eventualities 
St. Thomas affirms that “he ought not to mention them all, in order 
to avoid confusion: but should frame the law according to that which 
is of most common occurrence.””™* 

Aquinas assigns considerable dispensing power to men. This lati- 
tude is to be interpreted in the light of his insistence that God alone 
can dispense from natural and divine law, as a consequence of which 
no human custom can prevail over either of these two. The secondary 
elements of natural law, however, can sometimes be dispensed by 
human authority. In speaking of such suspensions Thomas reveals a 
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concern over particular concrete situations fully congenial to Kierke- 
gaard’s conception of moral obligation. In fact, it is by no means an 
exaggeration or a claim of fantasy to hold that Thomas goes farther 
than does Kierkegaard in recognizing the power which mere men 
have over general law. The latter is most willing to make God the 
master of “the ethical sphere” but quite unprepared to concede the 
validity of changes emanating from mere human authority. St. 
Thomas’ latitude in this regard indicates, I believe, that his intel- 
lectually grounded ethic is fully capable of providing for the singular 
—and even the unique—demands of existential situations. One point 
upon which he repeatedly insists is that the defender of God’s tran- 
scendence must not exercise his role by derogating from the dignity 
and natural demands of beings other than God. Thus God’s absolute 
rights are best preserved, not by positing a cleavage between Him 
and His creatures, disparaging the latter and falsely exalting God as 
totally other than His works, but rather by tracing all the nobility 
creatures have to their unparticipated primary source, God. In the 
concrete this means that the immutability of certain basic moral 
precepts in no way limits or confines God’s total dominion over man. 
On the contrary, this conception sees the immutable wisdom of God 
as so transcendent and potent as to permeate the very expressions 
(and impressions) of itself which are engraved in the nature of man, 
that intelligent being whose rule of action is neither sentiment nor 
blind impulse but reason, the faculty par excellence of wisdom. 

Consequently, to champion the inviolability of intrinsically good 
precepts is in no way equivalent to subjecting God to human catego- 
ries. The truth lies in the opposite direction: those precepts them- 
selves are immutable simply because God has imposed from above 
upon this human category a specifically divine category, namely, 
goodness in itself. 

Aquinas’ principles emerge lucidly from his treatment of that 
very problem which so perplexed Kierkegaard, the singular trial of 
Abraham. In Question 104 of the Secunda-Secundae, St. Thomas 
raises the following objection: “God commanded certain things con- 
trary to virtue: thus He commanded Abraham to slay his innocent 
son.” The objector then concludes that “God is not to be obeyed in 
all things.” In reply Thomas insists that “God does nothing contrary 
to nature (since the nature of a thing is what God does herein, ac- 
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cording to a gloss on Romans XI).”** We may note with interest 
that both the objection and the reply assume as valid the principle 
that “nothing contrary to virtue must be obeyed.” Now it is in an 
exactly inverse sense that Kierkegaard proceeds, as we saw earlier. 
His starting point is, “God must always be obeyed.” And he argues: 
But God here and now commands something contrary to virtue. 
Therefore, acts contrary to virtue are higher than acts according to 
virtue provided they are commanded by God. 

Though St. Thomas answers directly only the specific objection 
raised, it is nonetheless true—and in fact remarkable —that he 
frames his reply in terms admirably suited to meet the difficulty 
posed by Kierkegaard. Aquinas flatly rejects the objector’s minor 
proposition by insisting that “God can command nothing contrary to 
virtue, since virtue and rectitude of human will consist chiefly in 
conformity with God’s will and obedience to His command, although 
it be contrary to the wonted mode of virtue.”** The antagonism is 
not between virtue as such and God’s command, but between God’s 
command and the wonted mode of virtue. This distinction is vital: 
it hinges on the Thomistic doctrine that law provides for the common 
good and applies to the generality of cases. Therefore, there is no 
need to regard commands like the one Abraham received as contra- 
dictions of law or virtue. For both law and virtue fall under the 
domination of the supreme will of God. In addition, the will of God 
does not act independently of the divine intelligence. And that in- 
telligence expresses itself in all laws and precepts commanding the 
observance of virtue. From this it follows that subsequent acts of 
the divine will do not violate the primary elements of natural and 
divine positive law. We get further clarifications from St. Thomas 
himself: 
the command given to Abraham to slay his innocent son was not contrary to 
justice, since God is the author of life and death. . . . Hence it is evident that 
the persons aforesaid (i.e., Abraham, the Jews who stole precious vessels from 
Egypt, and Osee) did not sin, either by obeying God or by willing to obey 
Him." 


There is no doubt that St. Thomas would disagree with Kierke- 
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gaard that “the ethical expression for what Abraham did is, that he 
would murder Isaac.” In Abraham’s exceptional case one important 
constituent of true murder is lacking: the unjust (because unauthor- 
ized) taking of an innocent man’s life. But it is not unjust for the 
state, for example, to kill criminals for the sake of the common good 
or for a soldier to slay an enemy in self-defense. Neither is it unjust 
for a man to put an innocent man to death when God expressly 
contravenes His general law for some special reason perhaps known 
to Himself alone. The justice of the command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
does not formally reside in forbidding the physical act of inflicting 
death upon another. It consists, on the contrary, in the respect men 
must show to God’s absolute dominion over all human life. As a 
correlative to this supremacy each man possesses the right not to be 
murdered by other men. Such a right originates in God and expresses 
God’s mastery over human life. That mastery, then, is manifested in 
general terms in the law forbidding the slaying of innocent persons. 
But a general law falls far short of exhausting the range of the divine 
dominion. God is free to rise above, though not against, the law and 
give a special individual command to slay an innocent man. In this 
respect, Aquinas argues, the fifth commandment of the Decalogue is 
not contradicted by God’s word to Abraham. There is only one way 
in which that commandment could be directly contradicted: that 
would happen if (of course this is impossible) God gave general 
permission to men to kill each other without regard for God’s supreme 
and absolute mastery over human life. 

Granted Kierkegaard’s extravagant use of paradox, it is not far- 
fetched to see in his phrase “the ethical expression for what Abraham 
did is that he would murder Isaac” an expression of the truth St. 
Thomas had in mind when he spoke of an act that is “contrary to 
the wonted mode of virtue.” The reflective Dane regards, or at least 
tends to regard, ethics purely as Kant and Hegel viewed it, that is, 
as humanly autonomous rules of behavior. Thus considered, the 
ethical is in truth contradicted by God’s command to Abraham. For 
the supposed autonomy of the dictate “Thou shalt not kill” is chal- 
lenged and overturned by something above it. For St. Thomas, on 
the other hand, ethics could not mean merely some humanly autono- 
mous system of law and obligation. Natural law itself, that is, the 
moral rules implanted in the deepest regions of man’s reasonable 
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nature, comes from God and expresses His will for man in the gen- 
erality of cases. Consequently, when God—for reasons of His own 
—freely chooses to act in a special and unusual manner, as He un- 
doubtedly did in Abraham’s case, we must not think that He thereby 
contradicts His prior laws. These were originally intended for the 
majority of situations, but now that a special one arises, God is free 
to exercise His dominion over His subjects in quite another fashion. 

A brief résumé of Aquinas’ teaching may prove helpful here. As 
he puts it, “man is subject to God simply as regards all things, both 
internal and external, wherefore he is bound to obey Him in all 
things.”** This obedience extends to acts of virtue in two distinct 
spheres: those that accord with the usual mode of virtue and those 
issuing from commands contrary to the usual mode of virtue. Tower- 
ing high above all modes, rules, and norms is God, the supremely 
transcendent, intelligent, just master of human affairs. Thus, to use 
Kierkegaard’s accurate phrase, “the religious expression for what 
Abraham does is, that he sacrifices Isaac.” The language of St. 
Thomas runs closely parallel: 

When Abraham consented to slay his son, he did not consent to murder, 
because his son was due to be slain by the command of God, Who is Lord of 
life and death: for He it is Who inflicts the punishment of death on all men, 
both godly and ungodly, on account of the sin of our first parent, and if a 
man be the executor of that sentence by Divine authority, he will be no mur- 
derer any more than God would be.*® 


Adam’s sin, inherited by all his descendants, together with the subse- 
quent actual sins of all men, likewise explain why Christ was put to 
death as a sacrificial offering. And certainly one could not validly 
hold that the Father “murdered” His Son when He commanded Him 
to undergo the torments of crucifixion. Similarly the relationship 
existing between Abraham and Isaac—types of a sacrifice to be 
realized on Calvary centuries later—is that of priest and victim and 
not that of murderer and victim. Sacrifice is the proper function of 
an immolating priest. Therefore Kierkegaard is fully correct in 
asserting that “the religious expression for what Abraham did, is that 
he sacrificed Isaac.” By its very definition we learn that sacrifice 
expresses perfectly man’s total subjection to his absolute master, 
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God. And it is unmistakably true that such obedience is the primary 
element constituting Abraham’s projected act, an obedience that is 
given to Him who is transcendent Lord not only of all laws but also 
of all life. 

In conclusion I should like to cite a striking text by a leading 
contemporary disciple of St. Thomas, Jacques Maritain. His analysis 
reflects the mind of Aquinas on the problem we have been discuss- 
ing. From Maritain’s words we can perceive more exactly what is the 
relation between the respective spheres of universal ethical obligation 
and of special religious commands from God. Maritain writes: 


Kierkegaard’s great error, amid all his great intuitions, was to separate 
and oppose as two heterogeneous worlds the world of generality, or universal 
law, and that of the unique witness (unjustifiable at the bar of human reason) 
borne by the “knight of the faith.” Consequently, he had to sacrifice, or at 
least “suspend” ethics. In reality these two worlds are in continuity; both 
form part of the universe of ethics, which itself is divided into typically 
diversified zones according to the degree of depth of moral life. They go 
from the ethical realm of animal man to the ethical realm of spiritual man 
and the pneuma; from the wholly superficial realm in which moral life is 
barely moral, barely integrated by conscience and consists in outward con- 
formity with common opinion, with the rules and tabus of the social group, 
right to the extreme depths, hidden in the life divine, where moral life is 
fully moral and fully integrated by conscience, by the conscience of that 
spiritualis homo who judgeth all things and whom no man judgeth. Not only 
a tragic hero like Agamemnon, but Abraham himself sacrificing Isaac still 
belongs to the universe of ethics. Abraham, stricken to the heart by the per- 
sonal command of God and the contradiction by which he was torn, Abraham 
still had a universal law, the first of all laws; Thou shalt worship God, the 
Incomprehensible, and shalt obey Him. Abraham knew obscurely, not out of 
treatises on moral theology but by the instinct of the Holy Ghost, that the 
killing of this child was exempt from the law forbidding homicide, because 
it was commanded by the Master of life. 


When a man obeys the law in the manner of one faithful to the law 
(because, desiring justice above all else, he does not wish that evil act to 
which today he is tempted and which the law forbids), it is his own desire, 
deeper and stronger than that alluring attraction, his own appetite for the 
ends he desires beyond all else and desires for himself—it is this which har- 
monizes his will with the law (since it remains a will to good) and makes him 
identify his self with the everyman who is subject to the universal precept.*® 


“Jacques Maritain, Existence and the Existent (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1948), pp. 56-58. 
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It is to Kierkegaard’s everlasting credit that he has highlighted 
very dramatically the deeply religious demands of faith, true obedi- 
ence to God, and personal obligation. In the process he was led by 
the transcendent character of God and of the divine commands to 
posit contradiction and abysmal distance between the regions of 
ethical obligation and religious obedience. The great value in 
studying him in conjunction with Thomas Aquinas is that the latter 
provides a remarkable solution to the same problems studied by 
Kierkegaard without, however, doing violence to the general princi- 
ples of intelligibility and existential continuity that underlie the whole 
gamut of reality—the physical world, the moral world, the religious 
world. And, most astounding of all, Aquinas has done his task by 
insisting quite as much as Kierkegaard that a closed human ethic is 
blasphemous, that God is total master of all things and cannot be 
limited to human conceptions or finite categories. We might reduce 
to a terse formula the contributions of each as follows: Soren Kierke- 
gaard has laid bare the overpowering uniqueness of the religious act, 
St. Thomas has elucidated that unique act’s dynamic connection with 
the world of universality. 





I} the initial position of empiricism 
is accepted, only a dogmatic affir- 
mation can rescue metaphysics; 
but this is not to read St. Thomas 
as a harmonious whole. 


A THOMISTIC 
MISAPPREHENSION ? 


JOSEPH DONCEEL 


THE THOUGHT OF St. Thomas is so harmoniously balanced that 
emphasizing one aspect of his doctrine may involve the danger of 
paying too little attention to its complementary aspect. The very 


nature of Aquinas’ writings plays into the hands of such deviations. 
We discover his doctrine either in the Commentaries, where his 
thought is frequently hidden behind that of the commented author, 
or in the Questions of his other works, whose conciseness does not 
always allow him to expose all at once the many facets of his phi- 
losophy. 

Thus it is not difficult to discover in St. Thomas passages which 
yield a sensistic or empiricistic sound. Such occasional emphasis of 
sense knowledge is duly corrected in other passages, which point out 
the contribution of the agent intellect or which explain the nature of 
the first principles. Only by combining these two sides of his doctrine 
do we discover his complete theory of knowledge. 

I submit that a certain number of American Thomists are over- 
emphasizing the empiricistic aspect of the doctrine of their Master. 
They are so anxious to keep away from rationalism, Kantianism and 
idealism that they seem unmindful of the dangers of sensism, empiri- 
cism and positivism. They give such a wide berth to Wolff, Kant and 
Hegel that they sound at times like disciples of Locke, Hume and 


Dewey. 
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These authors claim that all our knowledge is based on sense ex- 
perience and that metaphysical knowledge, in particular, derives 
from sense experience. St. Thomas occasionally proposes the same 
doctrine. But in other passages he corrects such statements, and these 
rectifications do not seem to receive sufficient attention from the au- 
thors I have in mind. If you point out to them that sense experience 
cannot lead to absolute certitude, they reply that their starting point 
is not mere sense experience, but the experience of sense reality, 
the being of sense experience. 

The being of sense experience is indeed the starting point of all 
metaphysical knowledge. But it is an adequate starting point if, and 
only if, its whole content, explicit and implicit, is taken into account. 
Would it be presumptuous to claim that frequently only the explicit 
content is considered, while the all-important implicit content is ap- 
parently ignored? I say “apparently” ignored, for if these implicit 
elements were really ignored or denied, there would be no other issue 
but empiricism or positivism. No American neo-scholastic is an all- 
out empiricist, but the question might be raised whether some of them 
do not deserve the name of “dogmatic empiricist.” 

By dogmatic empiricist I mean a philosopher who, sharing to all 
intents and purposes the starting point of the real empiricist, manages 
somehow to salvage the whole content of metaphysics. He does so 
by drawing from his acknowledged starting point conclusions which 
do not logically follow from it. These conclusions follow from his 
unacknowledged starting point; as soon as he admits explicitly what 
he is doing implicitly his system becomes sound and coherent. 

The dogmatic empiricist, who bases his whole philosophy on the 
being of sense experience, will admit that this being is not actually 
but potentially intelligible. Therefore it must be made intelligible 
by something which possesses the act of intelligibility, since nothing 
passes from potency to act except under the influence of something 
which is in act. That something which is in act of intelligibility, 
which makes the being of sense experience actually intelligible, is 
the agent intellect. Therefore the starting point of metaphysics, the 
being of sense experience, includes some contribution of the agent 
intellect. 

What does the agent intellect contribute to the being of sense ex- 
perience from which we start our investigation? That contribution 
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is often called an illumination: the agent intellect is said to shed 
some intelligible light upon the object of our senses. But what do 
we mean by “intelligible light’? Obviously something which makes 
the objects of our experience intelligible, somewhat in the way in 
which material light makes the same objects visible. But that which 
renders all objects intelligible must itself be intelligible. Hence the 
agent intellect must contribute some intelligible content to every 
object of our knowledge. In our everyday experience we are not 
directly interested in that contribution of our agent intellect, we are 
not even aware of it. Reflection may discover it and metaphysical 
reflection supposes that we pay full attention to those aspects of the 
object which derive from our own mind. 


St. Thomas was well aware of this contribution of the agent in- 
tellect, 


Whatever is known inté{lectually, is known only as illuminated by the light 
of the agent intellect and received in the possible intellect. Therefore, as in 
every color we see the material light, so in every intelligible object we see the 
light of the agent intellect, not however by way of an object, but by way of that 
by which we know (in ratione medii cognoscendi) .* 


If we transpose this text into modern terminology, we might say, 
“Whatever is known intellectually contains data coming from within 
and data coming from without,’ includes a priori and a posteriori 
elements. The a posteriori elements are that which we know, the 
a priori elements are that by means of which we know whatever we 
know.” 

These implicit a priori elements are present in everyday knowledge 
and in scientific knowledge; they are an essential part of the being 
of sense experience from which we start our metaphysical reflection. 
Everyday and scientific knowledge may safely ignore them, but it is 
hard to see how the metaphysician can overlook them with impunity. 


And that is precisely what the dogmatic empiricist seems to do. 
It looks as if he were interested only in the explicit a posteriori 
elements, as if he hoped to establish the foundation of his whole 


1 Jn I Sent., d. 3, 4, 5. Cf. the commentary of K. Rahner, S.J., Geist in Welt (Innsbruck, 
1939), pp. 155 ff. 

2“More reasonable seems to be the opinion of the Philosopher who claims that the 
science of our mind comes partly from within and partly from without” (De Ver., 
X, 6, ¢.). 
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system on the data of sense experience as such. In fact, he uses the 
a priori data, but without ever admitting it. That explains why the 
starting point which he shares with the all-out empiricist yields, un- 
der his scrutiny, the whole content of metaphysics, which the real 
empiricist, who ignores and denies these data, is perfectly unable 
to find in it. 


We may show this in another way. The being of sense experience 
from which we start our inquiry is, of course, that being inasmuch 
as it is known; it is not the intelligibile in potentia, but the intel- 
ligibile in actu. We reach this actually intelligible content in the 
species expressa, the verbum mentis, the mental word.’ But this 
mental word is not a passively received intellectual picture of outside 
reality, but something which is actively produced by the intelligence 
according to the model offered by the senses. The tree which I see, 
which is potentially intelligible, is singular and concrete, the actually 
intelligible tree in my concept is universal and abstract. St. Thomas 
insists frequently upon the difference between “that which” we know 
and “the manner in which” we know it. He repeats that whatever 
is known is known after the manner of the knower. He affirms that 


“it is quite true that the mode of understanding in one who under- 
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stands is not the same as the mode of the thing in being. 


All this implies that the knower introduces something of his own 
into that in which he knows what he knows, into that which is actually 
intelligible. “That which I know” is really the tree, that individual 
tree in the garden, but “that in which I know” this tree, the affirmed 
concept, is in part a construction of my intellect. In my ordinary 
knowledge I pay attention to “that which I know.” Metaphysical 
knowledge is reached only when the intellect reflects upon this direct 
physical knowledge and discovers in it its own contribution. 


Would it not be advisable clearly to admit this a priori contribu- 
tion of the intellect? Is it not possible that our metaphysical certi- 
tudes are based on this contribution more than on the data of sense 
experience? St. Thomas calls sense experience the materia causae 


*This verbum mentis is uttered by the possible intellect. It is not a mere representa- 
tion or concept, but an elementary judgment. If it were not a judgment it would not put 
us into contact with existential reality. We might call it “an affirmed concept.” 


“Summa Theol., I, 85, 1, ad 1 (Pegis translation). 
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of our intellectual knowledge.’ It is not the cause, but rather in a 
way, the material element of the cause. Does not the formal element 
of the cause deserve more attention than it generally receives? 

What is the formal element of the cause of our intellectual know]l- 
edge? Of what nature is the a priori contribution of our intellect in 
our knowledge? St. Thomas explains in several passages that the 
agent intellect illumines, sheds its light upon the objects which we 
know. If we want to know something more about the nature of that 
light, it will be good to read what St. Thomas says of the habitus 
primorum principiorum.® Here is one of his clearest and most ex- 
plicit texts on this topic, 

The truth by which the soul passes judgment on all things is the first truth; 
for, just as from the truth of the divine intellect there flow into the angelic 
intellect those intelligible species by which angels know all things, so does the 
truth of the first principles by which we judge everything proceed from the 
truth of the divine intellect as from its exemplary cause. Since we can judge 
by means of the truth of these first principles only in so far as this truth is a 
likeness of the first truth, we are said to judge everything according to the 
first truth.’ 


St. Thomas has told us previously that “whatever is known intel- 
lectually is known only as illuminated by the light of the agent in- 
tellect.”* He affirms that we judge everything by the truth of the first 
principles. Are we not entitled to conclude that the light of the agent 
intellect consists precisely in the truth of the first principles, that the 
a priori contribution of our intellect to every object we know is the 
habitual knowledge of the first principles?’ Can we not go further 
and suggest that the content of Metaphysics coincides with that 
habitual knowledge of the first principles and that the task of the 
metaphysician consists in making explicit. whatever is implicitly con- 


5“But since the phantasms cannot of themselves immute the possible intellect, but 
require to be made actually intelligible by the agent intellect, it cannot be said that 
sensible knowledge is the total and perfect cause of intellectual knowledge, but rather is 
in a way the matter of the cause” (Summa Theol., I, 84, 6. c., Pegis translation). 

®It is remarkable how little attention this important element of St. Thomas’ system 
receives in the writings of the dogmatic empiricists. 

7 De Ver., I, 4, ad 5 (Translation of R. W. Mulligan, S.J.). 

8In I Sent., d. 3, 4, 5. 

® We translate habitus primorum principiorum as “habitual knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples.” This habitus is a speculative habit. Such a habit consists in habitual knowledge, 
which becomes actual when a fitting content is subsumed under it. 
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tained in the habitus primorum principiorum, in rendering actual a 
knowledge which remains generally “habitual”? 

Even if he rejects that last conclusion, a Thomist will admit, on 
the authority of De Ver., I, 4, ad 5, that there is some a priori knowl- 
edge in us, since Aquinas explicitly compares our knowledge of the 
first truths with the knowledge of angels. It is hard to see how he 
could deny that these first truths constitute at least an important part 
of Metaphysics. 

We know that in other passages St. Thomas seems to hold a dif- 
ferent view of our knowledge of the first principles. Thus he writes, 


Some have believed that the agent intellect is nothing but the habitual knowl- 
edge of the first indemonstrable principles in us. But that is impossible, since 
we know these indemonstrable principles through abstraction from the singular. 
Hence the agent intellect must preexist to the habitual knowledge of the prin- 
ciples as its cause.’® 


But these two texts do not contradict each other, they complete 
each other. St. Thomas means that, as we do not at first see the 
physical light except in some material object illuminated by it, so 
we are unable to know the first principles except in the objects which 
are made intelligible by them. The text from De Anima corrects 
what the text from De Veritate states too one-sidedly. De Veritate 
seems to attribute to us actually inborn knowledge (comparison with 
the species of the angels). De Anima shows that these principles are 
only habitually, virtually, implicitly inborn in us. Before we can be- 
come aware of the first truths we must have some sense knowledge. 
But these first truths do not derive from that sense knowledge, they 
are manifested by it, embodied in it. The dogmatic empiricist con- 
siders only the text from De Anima and quietly ignores De Veritate. 
Both texts must be considered together, one must be corrected by the 
other, before we get the full import of St. Thomas’ doctrine. 

When Aquinas writes that “in every intelligible object we see the 
light of the agent intellect, not however by way of an object but by 
way of that by which we know,”” he presents us himself with a syn- 
thesis of his two apparently conflicting statements about the “first prin- 
ciples.” We must first know an object of experience before we can, 


10 Q. D. De Anima, 5. 
11 Jn I Sent., d. 3, 4, 5. 
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through an act of reflection, become aware of the light of our own 
intellect. 

The dogmatic empiricist admits that we know whatever we know 
intellectually only under some influence of the agent intellect, that 
what is actually intelligible is not an exact reproduction of the object 
of sense experience. But he seems to forget these essential tenets 
when he starts his metaphysical investigation. Would he deny that 
metaphysics supposes some reflection upon our direct knowledge? 
How then can he overlook those elements of his starting point which 
are contributed by the agent intellect, and which, affirmed only 
implicitly (exercite) in direct knowledge, may become explicit under 
reflection? If he examines these implicit data and analyzes them 
carefully, he might discover the whole content of general meta- 
physics. 

Some Thomists shun this approach to metaphysics, because they 
consider it idealistic or Kantian. They claim that it locks us up in our 
own subjectivity and that it makes us forever unable to get in intel- 
lectual contact with outside reality. May we remind them that no 
knowledge is more reliable than divine knowledge, which is entirely 
independent of experience? If they reply that God knows everything 
because He is the Creator, we might invite them to consider the know]- 
edge of pure spirits. All Thomists admit that their knowledge is 
entirely from within, derived from divinely infused species, and 
absolutely certain. 

Now we reason as follows: Man is a spirit in matter. God, the 
Infinite Spirit, knows everything from within and does not need any 
experience. Angels, the finite pure spirits, know everything from 
within, and are in no way dependent on experience. Would man 
really be a spirit if all his knowledge came from without and were 
entirely dependent on experience? That seems utterly impossible. 
There must be in man some a priori knowledge, and that part of his 
knowledge must be the most certain and reliable knowledge which 
he possesses. It is not actually inborn in him, since he is only a spirit 
in matter, but it is virtually present, requiring sense experience, not 
merely as an occasion, but somewhat by way of a material cause 
(materia causae), becoming visible only in sense experience, but not 
proceeding from sense experience. That knowledge is the light of the 
agent intellect, the habitual knowledge of the first principles. When 
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it is made explicit, analyzed and organized, it constitutes the science 
of metaphysics. 

But, so continues the objection, how can we know anything with 
absolute certitude about outside reality, about the objects of sense 
experience, if our fundamental certitudes come from within? The 
answer to that question can only be outlined here. In reality our 
fundamental certitudes do not really come from within (we are rot 
angels), nor do they come from w’thout; they come from where 
“within” and “without” meet in our intelligence. In the preceding 
pages we have insisted upon the elements from within, because they 
seem to be ignored by many American Thomists. But this does not 
imply a denial of the necessity of sense experience nor a profession 
of idealism. The very fact that the objects of sense experience be- 
come actually intelligible under the influence of the agent intellect 
supposes that they are potentially intelligible in themselves. The 
very fact that sense experience meshes in with our knowing and affrm- 
ing intellect demonstrates that it possesses potentially whatever we 
affirm of it actually.” 

The approach to metaphysics which we have outlined presents 
‘ some advantages which are worthy of consideration: 


1. The absolute certitude of all metaphysical knowledge is ex- 
plained and established. When modern philosophers object that it 
is impossible to derive universal, eternal, absolute truths from the 
critical examination of particular, temporal, relative facts or beings, 
our reply is at hand. The beings of sense experience, which provide 
us with a starting point for our philosophical investigation, are not 
the whole foundation of our certitudes; we say rather that they act 
somewhat like the reagents which bring these certitudes into the light 
of consciousness. Metaphysical knowledge is absolutely sure because 
it is our humble way of sharing the very certitude of divine knowl- 
edge.” 

2. This does not imply that the demonstration of the metaphysical 
truths presupposes the demonstration of God’s existence, which would 


12 Cf. J. Maréchal, S.J., Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique, Cahier V (Brussels, 
1942), pp. 274-276; 483-484. 

13“The truth by which the soul passes judgment on all things is the first truth; .. . 
so does the truth of the first principles by which we judge everything proceed from the 
truth of the divine intellect as from its exemplary cause” (De Ver., I, 4, ad 5). 
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obviously involve a vicious circle. The certitude of the metaphysical 
truths become fully understandable and justified when we realize 
their origin. Yet they can, to a certain point, be demonstrated, al- 
though only indirectly, by the time-honored method of “retorsion.” 
Whoever denies them, affirms them in his very denial. Their explicit 
denial involves their explicit, or at least their implicit affirmation.”* 


3. Kant and the empiricists say that, since all our knowledge starts 
from sense experience, our minds can never acquire any absolute 
metaphysical knowledge. In a certain sense they are right. We do 
not acquire metaphysical knowledge, we have it as soon as we know 
any object intellectually. We possess the whole of metaphysics in 
our first act of knowledge or we shall never possess it at all. It is 
ill-advised to go part of the way with the empiricists until a certain 
amount of premetaphysical knowledge has been established. Strictly 
speaking, there is no premetaphysical intellectual knowledge, there 
is only implicit metaphysical knowledge. If the initial position of 
empiricism is accepted, only a dogmatic affirmation can salvage meta- 
physics. 

4. This approach to metaphysics avoids the dangers of essen- 
tialism and rationalism. We do not start with concepts, which do 
not reach existential reality, but with affirmations or judgments. The 
first principles which our intellect knows habitually are judgments. 
St. Thomas calls them “indemonstrable principles.”** It would not 
make much sense to speak of indemonstrable concepts. These prin- 
ciples are acted out, exercised, “lived,” before they are expressed in 
propositions. That through which our agent intellect makes its ob- 
jects intelligible is an activity. An activity belongs by nature to the 
existential order of reality. 


5. It is not necessary to admit two first principles of metaphysics, 
as some authors do, one for the conceptual order ‘“being”) and one 
for the order of judgments (the “first principle”). If metaphysics 
needed two first irreducible principles, the science of unity would lack 
unity. Hence “being” and the “first principle” must be reducible 
to each other. There can be no doubt which of the two will come first, 
logically and ontologically. Every concept presupposes a judgment, 


14 Cf. J. Defever, S.J., La Preuve Réelle de Dieu (Brussels, 1953), p. 30. 
15 Q. D. De Anima, 5. 
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at least an elementary judgment. Denying this would involve that 
essence comes before existence, that we reach reality by means of a 
previous knowledge of possibility. The concept of “being” is no 
exception to this rule. It presupposes, if not chronologically, at least 
logically, a primitive, elementary affirmation of reality, which, like 
every affirmation, involves the first principle. As a matter of fact, 
it is nothing but the expression of this primitive affirmation. “The 
‘primitive notion of being’,” says Father J. Defever, “is nothing but 
the conceptual expression of the existential affirmation.” ** And Father 
-Maréchal wrote, “the abstract being of the Thomists expresses only 
the form of the initial indetermination in our intellectual activity.”™ 


6. Although St. Thomas’ philosophy derives mainly from the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, it is generally admitted nowadays that the 
Angelic Doctor has taken over a certain number of Platonic and 
Augustinian elements. This fact is well brought out in the conception 
of metaphysics which is presented here. It has been pithily expressed 
by Father K. Rahner, “The difference between Thomas and Augus- 
tine is not a difference between aposteriorism in Thomas (“empiri- 
cal” abstraction) and the aprioristic contemplation of the divine ideas 


in Augustine, but between an apriorism of the lumen intellectuale as 
a formal a priori of the subject for Thomas and the apriorism of an 
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Idea subsisting objectively in itself for Augustine. 


From the quotations used in this article it is evident that the con- 
ception of metaphysics which we have outlined is held by some out- 
standing Thomists in Europe.** Continental Thomism too has gone 
through a phase of dogmatic empiricism, which it has now fortunately 
outgrown. We wonder whether American Thomism, after having 
overcome the influence of rationalism and essentialism, might not 
receive a new impetus by developing in the same direction. 


16 J. Defever, S.J., op. cit., p. 17, note 1. 

17 J. Maréchal, S.J., op. cit., Cahier IV, p. 454. 

18 K. Rahner, S.J., op. cit., p. 283. 

19 A simple elementary presentation of these views in English may be found in the 
writer’s Philosophical Psychology (New York, 1955), pp. 136-142; 222-237. For a more 
detailed and technical presentation, cf. the authors mentioned in the text. 





The ideal function of the intellec- 
tual is a triple one: to pursue the 
truth, to communicate it to others, 
to criticize and formulate public 
policy. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF 
THE INTELLECTUAL 


THOMAS P. NEILL 


IN RECENT YEARS INTELLECTUALS have been much concerned to de- 
termine their function in modern society. The persecution of intel- 
lectuals in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia and the denial that they 
have the right to pursue the truth freely—or even that there is ob- 
jective truth—made many intellectuals in this country uncomfort- 
ably aware that they cannot afford to be unconcerned with the so- 
ciety in which they live. They realize that their situation is not 
the same as that of intellectuals in Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia, 
to be sure, but they have come to see that their function in American 
society depends to some extent on how they are accepted socially 
and politically in this country. Moreover, the frantic efforts of 
the atomic scientists to enter the arena of political discussion indi- 
cates that at least some American intellectuals realize that they 
cannot afford to be unconcerned with the results of their scholarship. 
The political activity of these atomic scientists also indicates that 
not all intellectuals today are equipped to perform a socio-political 
function effectively or intelligently. The trial of various intellectuals 
for treason, together with the investigation of many professors for 
subversive inclinations and the requirement in some places that 
they take a special loyalty oath, further suggests that intellectual 
activity has social implications which the intellectual must consider 
carefully. The result of these considerations has been a number 
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of studies by American intellectuals to inquire into their function 
in modern society, their relationship to the rest of society, and the 
obligations that they incur, as intellectuals, to the society in which 
they live.’ 

In certain ways the word “intellectual” is not a happy choice in 
America, for it seems to set aside the individual falling within this 
category from the rest of soicety. This indeed is an indication of 
the basic problem that intellectuals face in this country. But no 
substitute can be found for the term. We use “intellectual” here 
in a functional sense, as seems to be the common practice in this 
country. Thus Merle Curti uses it to include all who “are dedicated 
to the pursuit of truth in some special field or to the advancement 
of learning in general.”* This would include scholars, teachers, 
and perhaps others such as editorial writers, columnists, and serious 
journalists who are concerned with the advancement of learning. 
More specifically, Peter Viereck tells us: “I define intellectuals 
as all who are full-time servants of the Word or of the word. This 
means educators in the broadest sense: philosophers, clergymen, 
artists, professors, poets, and also such undreamy and uncloudy 
professions as editors and the more serious interpreters of news.””* 
In an attempt to separate the true intellectual from his pseudo coun- 
terpart or the “egghead”—both the blind specialist, who knows 
nothing but his speciality, and the dilettante, who purveys what he 


*Representatives of recent studies on this subject are: Peter Viereck, The Shame and 
Glory of the Intellectuals (Boston, 1953) ; Merle Curti, “Intellectuals and Other People,” 
The American Historical Review, January, 1955—the presidential address to the American 
Historical Association in 1954; Rev. Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger, O.P., “An Assign- 
ment for Intellectuals,” Harper's Magazine, February, 1956; Francis G. Wilson, “Public 
Opinion and the Intellectuals,” American Political Science Review, June 1954; Philip 
Blair Rice, “The Intellectual Quarterly in a Non-Intellectual Society,” Kenyon Review, 
Summer, 1954; Milton M. Gordon, “Social Class and American Intellectuals,” American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, Winter, 1954-1955; Charles Frankel, “Def- 
nition of the True Egghead,” New York Times Magazine, October 21, 1956; Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., “Catholics and Intellectuals,” Catholic World, June, 1956; Frederick 
D. Wilhelmsen, “The Alienated Professor,” The Commonweal, April 6, 1956; Msgr. John 
Tracy Ellis, “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” a lecture delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs in May, 
1955, originally published in the Autumn, 1955, issue of THoucut, and in book form 
in 1956. 

*Tntellectuals and Other People,” The American Historical Review (January, 1955), 
p. 261. 
*The Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals (Boston, 1953), p. 13. 
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does not really understand—Professor Charles Frankel describes 
the intellectual thus: “He has, in fact, become increasingly rare. 
He is the man who has made himself master of some definite intellec- 
tual skill or field of learning, and who knows from his own first- 
hand experience what the difference is between solid thinking and 
empty vaporizing. But while he cultivates his own private garden, 
he is also a man who looks beyond its walls occasionally and com- 
ments on the public world as it looks from his angle of vision.””* 
This definition excludes many scholars who are obviously engaged 
in intellectual activity but do not measure up to the broadness of 
view that Frankel would like all those deserving the term “intellec- 
tual” to have. 

Let us accept as a functional definition of the term “‘intellec- 
tual” one who is engaged professionally in the pursuit or the prop- 
agation of the truth. This includes those who may be mistaken in 
their view of the truth—materialists, communists, atheists, and 
others—as long as they believe they are pursuing or propagating 
the truth in their professional capacity. Just as the incompetent 
or dishonest physician does not discredit medicine as a profession, 
nor can it be denied that he is a physician, neither does the incompe- 
tent or dishonest intellectual discredit intellectuals as a class or in- 
tellectual activity as a profession. In each case the incompetent 
and dishonest practitioners constitute a serious problem for their 
profession and for society as a whole, but this is a problem with 
which we are not immediately concerned here. When we inquire 
into the intellectual’s social function, then, we are not unaware that 
some intellectuals have abused their professional function, but our 
concern is rather with what the intellectual’s social function should 
be—assuming that the vast majority of the group are honest and 
relatively competent. 

Pursuit of the truth differs from one discipline to another, of 
course, both as regards methodology of pursuit and what is meant 
by “truth.” Generally speaking, however, it means discovering new 
factual knowledge in a given field or developing a fuller understand- 
ing of factual information already known. Thus in history pursuit 
of the truth could involve either finding more facts about social 


“Definition of the True Egghead,” New York Times Magazine, October 21, 1956, p. 14. 
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and political life before the French Revolution or reassembling and 
interpreting already discovered facts to develop a better under- 
standing of how and why the Revolution came in 1789. In chemis- 
try, again, either the discovery of a new element or the formulation 
of a new law deduced from various already known experiments 
would be considered pursuit of the truth. 


Intellectuals seem agreed that their first obligation is pursuit 
of the truth, and that no other activity should distract them from it.° 
The pursuit of the truth is a good in itself, they believe, and those 
who are professionally dedicated to this task fail to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility to society if they allow other concerns—pecuniary re- 
ward, social prestige, political advancement—to distract them from 
their appointed task. On this intellectuals seem to be agreed. But 
some of them have come to ask whether this is enough. Father 
Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger, for example, claimed in a widely 
discussed article that American intellectuals fail in their function 
as social and political critics and in their obligation to explain and 
justify America to the rest of the world.* The question is, then, 
whether intellectuals satisfy their obligation to society when they 
pursue the truth and teach it to their followers. Intellectuals are 
not agreed on the answer to this question. 


Two extreme positions can and have been taken on the question. 
One position is well exemplified by the editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
John Fischer, who maintains that Father Bruckberger’s assignment 
for intellectuals is unrealistic for America. For, Fischer argues, 
American intellectuals take an active part in social and political 
affairs rather than stand apart to make objective criticisms. They 
“are not spectators isolated in the left-field bleachers, but veteran 
members of the ball club.”” Fischer believes this is as it should be. 
Nor is he alone in taking this position. Especially in recent years 
many scholars have stressed the urgency of the intellectual’s social 
function. A fair number of ex-professors are to be found in Con- 
gress, and almost every university has on its faculty one or more 


"This assumption underlies almost every article or book discussing the intellectual’s 
social or political functions. It seems to be a universally accepted assumption which I 
have never heard denied in any conference or discussion among scholars. 

“An Assignment for Intellectuals,” Harper’s Magazine, February, 1956. 

™The Editor’s Easy Chair,” ibid., p. 14. 
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professors who have neglected scholarship to rush about trying to 
change opinion and conduct in the market place. This seems espe- 
cially true (on the basis of the author’> personal observations) of 
displaced European scholars, who feel a greater urgency to partici- 
pate directly in the march of political events than do their American 
counterparts. They do not deny that the intellectual’s primary func- 
tion is pursuit of the truth, but they feel that this must wait until 
the world crisis has been resolved—a crisis which is now forty 
years old and seems more or less permanent. Thus some scholars 
have, without denying their primary function, given it up for their 
lifetimes. 

The other extreme position is taken by many scholars who main- 
tain that the intellectual performs a good function when he pursues 
the truth, and that he has no other obligation.’ Let the statesman 
and the social worker take care of their problems, they say in effect, 
and let us be unencumbered to perform our proper function in 
society, the pursuit of the truth. 

The problem seems to stand in this wise: intellectuals agree that 
their primary task is the pursuit of truth, which is a good in itself 
and from which nothing should permanently distract them; but 
some of them ask whether they should not also be concerned with 
the propagation of the truth to the rest of society so that an imme- 
diate, practical good will result from their work. In other words, 
must they not also be good teachers and good writers? Further, it 
is asked, do they not also have an obligation to function as critics 
of their society and to help form public policy? 


I 
As a preliminary observation, it is well to realize that the Ameri- 
can intellectual lives in an activist society which is predisposed to be 
anti-intellectual.° The important person in America, the man whose 
opinions is sought after on questions of public policy, is the engi- 
neer, the architect, the industrialist. As Bishop John J. Wright has 


*The scholar who takes this stand is not the type of person to write articles explaining 
it, for doing so would, in a way, be a self-contradiction. There are such scholars on 
almost every university faculty, men who resent teaching, committee assignments, and 
other such work which takes them away from research. 

*There is fairly general agreement on this point, although there is not complete agree- 
ment on how strong the accompanying anti-intellectualism is. For a good representative 
study on the subject see Bernard Iddings Bell, Crowd Culture (New York, 1952). 
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put it: “There is a characteristically American esteem for the word 
‘industry,’ in all its senses, which has never been accorded to the 
word ‘intellectual’ or any of its variations.”** The rewards in Amer- 
ica are for those who “get things done,” for the expediter, the engi- 
neer, the salesman. A potential intellectual who wants “to make 
good,” socially or financially, is therefore well advised to resign 
from intellectual activity in favor of another activity more reward- 
ing socially and financially—as many young scholars do each year. 

The position of the intellectual in an activist society is abnormal, 
for he is looked down upon, suspected, and sometimes even consid- 
ered the enemy of the people.” In his excellent, balanced study of 
the problem, Merle Curti shows that at least since Emerson’s time 
the intellectual in America has never been “looked up to, rewarded, 
and honored as in Europe.”"* Curti explains how conditions in this 
country were conducive to building up a folk tradition which dis- 
paraged learning and made a hero of the self-made man and the 
man of action. The result is that “the same attitude which makes 
American Business heap its main rewards on the promoter and 
salesman, rather than on the actual producer, makes the American 
public ignore intellectually productive minds in comparison with 
popularizers and administrators.”** 

The intellectual who inquires into his social function must there- 
fore recognize that he labors under the initial difficulty of being 
misunderstood, underrated, underpaid, and to some extent under 
suspicion. It should be observed here that not all intellectuals agree 
with this statement. Some think it is an understatement. They tend 
toward the extreme pessimistic view dramatically expressed by Fred- 
erick D. Wilhelmsen, who maintains that until recently the West 
had always respected the professor (and, we assume, his fellow 
intellectuals), but now he is alienated from society.'* “Shorn of his 


“In the preface to John Tracy Ellis, American Catholics and the Intellectual Life 
(Chicago, 1956), p. 7. 

“See the interesting discussion by Curti, op. cit., pp. 267 ff., in which he tells how 
various demagogues through American history have capitalized on this feeling. 

*Ibid., p. 260. 

*Morris R. Cohen, American Thought: A Critical Sketch, quoted by Curti, ibid., p. 265. 

“This is an exaggeration which is typical of‘ Wilhelmsen’s writing on this subject. 
Many instances can be cited throughout Western history to show fear of and disrespect 
for intellectuals. But it is true that such feeling was not the prevailing attitude of mind 
toward intellectuals and their work. : 


i 
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ancient rights,” Wilhelmsen concludes on a tragic note, “plundered 
of his immemorial status, contemptuous of secret societies; alone, 
no longer buttressed by membership in a venerable company, proud 
of its prerogatives and firm in the defense of its own; sworn to the 
truth, he must tell it to those who have come to hear it.”** On the 
other hand, Jacques Barzun maintains that the intellectual is no 
longer alienated from American society, that he is now held in high 
esteem, and that it is time to talk of the “place of the intellectual” 
rather than the “plight of the intellectual.”’* But the common opin- 
ion among intellectuals is that their function is not respected in this 
country, and that they are held in low repute.” 

This judgment should be expanded here to admit that intellectuals 
are held in a certain curious and awesome respect. The American 
feeling—if we may generalize in a rough way—is that intellectuals 
are strange people who for some reason never developed normal 
tastes for comfortable homes or new cars. As Curti puts it, quoting 
the exaggeration of a witty dean, “in the Old World an ordinary mor- 
tal on seeing a professor tipped his hat while in America he tapped 
his head.””** The average American seems to feel that intellectuals 
have sharp minds but not good balance. Father James M. Gillis was 
typically American in observing: “Intellectuals must be a dumb 
lot... . A great many intellectuals find it easy to be stupid and hard 
to become wise.”** Intellectuals are therefore considered less capable 
than those who enter such professions as medicine or engineering, 
who become captains of industry, or even earn a good income as 
salesmen. They enjoy the leisure of speculating about theoretical 
problems and they can even weave ingenious skeins of thought, our 


*“The Alienated Professor,” The Commonweal, April 6, 1956, p. 12. 

“The phrases quoted here are from an editorial, “The Place of the Intellectual,” in 
The Commonweal, June 29, 1956. This is a discussion of a story on Barzun in Time. 

"This is the opinion of such cautious scholars as Merle Curti and Msgr. Ellis. After 
analyzing the essays of such men as Francis G. Wilson, Robert F. Fitch, John U. Nef, 
Henry Steele Commager, and others, Msgr. Ellis comes to this conclusion: “Their 
analysis reveals a universal agreement that the situation of the intellectual in the United 
States has been, and is, at the present time, deplorable.”—“American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life,” THoucut, Autumn, 1955, p. 352. 

*Op. cit., p. 259. 

*“Catholics and Intellectuals,” Catholic World, June, 1956, p. 169. Father Gillis is here 
discussing those who might well be called “pseudo-intellectuals,” but the underlying 
suspicion of intellectuals as a class can be detected in his attack on errant members of 
the class. 
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average American feels, but they are not able to get things done. 
There was an undergraduate saying twenty years ago (which may 
still be current) summing up this attitude: “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach.” And, we felt, when a man could not teach, 
the university put him into research. This has been the traditional 
American attitude: if intellectuals want to devote themselves to specu- 
lation, let them follow their whims as long as they stay out of the 
way of those who are building our affluent, powerful society. In re- 
cent years, however, our average American has decided that the 
intellectual is not as harmless as he was formerly thought to be. The 
discovery that some professors and research scholars were guilty of 
subversive activity confirmed the average American in his suspicion 
of intellectuals as a class. At any rate, as Curti concludes, in recent 
years there has been an increase in “the social distance between intel- 
lectuals and the rest of the community to such an extent that viable 
relations have become all but impossible.”* “Speculative,” “the- 
oretical,” “intellectual” have all taken on unsavory connotations de- 
noted more precisely by the noun “Egghead.” 

This caricature of the intellectual contains a modicum of truth, 
for there are intellectuals who are ignorant of and indifferent to 
everything outside their fields of specialization, and there are also 
intellectuals who have become involved in subversive activity. But, 
as we already. indicated, these errant intellectuals constitute a dif- 
ferent problem from the one we are analyzing here. They constitute 
a practical problem to be analyzed and solved after there is agree- 
ment on the intellectual’s proper function in society. Let us only sug- 
gest at this point that the problem of errant intellectuals could be 
more easily handled if there were general respect in this country for 
sound intellectual activity and an appreciation of the social role that 
intellectuals should play. Our concern here is that the intellectual 
realizes that he is not properly appreciated or rewarded in American 
society, and that by many he is even held suspect. Certainly he is not 
understood, and it is generally felt that if he had the ability he would 
have got into something that paid better. By American standards the 
intellctual is an inferior person. Certainly most Americans do not 
understand that there is a vocation to the intellectual life and that 
the intellectual has a valid function in society. 


"Op. cit., p. 275. 
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This misunderstanding and suspicion of the intellectual tends to 
create an abnormal and dangerous social situation. For intellectuals 
often react by despising the “stupid crowd.” Their attitude differs 
from amused condescension to antipathy for “the masses,” but the 
results are the same: the intellectuals tend to withdraw into a closed 
circle where they talk to each other, write for each other, and ap- 
plaud each other. This tendency has been accelerated by the speciali- 
zation going on in the learned disciplines, which hinders communica- 
tion not only between intellectuals and the rest of society but also 
among the various scholarly disciplines. Thus, to cite a single ex- 
ample, it becomes increasingly difficult for physicists and political 
scientists to come to grips on such a problem as the social function 
of the intellectual. Even within the professions specialization has 
gone on so rapidly that a chemist restricts himself to boron chemistry, 
an historian to the French Revolution, a mathematician to number 
theory—and he communicates only with those in his own subdivision. 


In the last century, then, intellectuals have tended to withdraw 
from society much as artists had previously done. The withdrawal 
of the artist is easier to observe because of the nature of his func- 
tion and because artists formed a more homogeneous group than do 
intellectuals. But the parallel is enlightening. In Renaissance times 
the artist enjoyed healthy relations with the rest of society. He was 
very much a part of society, and he was held in high respect. Men 
like Raphael and Michaelangelo were the important, sought-after 
persons of the age. The artist portrayed street scenes, types of peo- 
ple, their folk lore, their way of life. He gave expression to the 
thoughts and aspirations of society. He showed the banker and the 
merchant, the cardinal and the queen what they looked like. He was 
a critic of society, an expounder of the truth, a consultant on ques- 
tions of public policy. 

Later on, as society tended to lose its appreciation of art and to 
consider the artist as a mere decorator who could be dispensed 
with in favor of more productive pursuits, the artist withdrew from 
society—partly because society no longer wanted him or appreciated 
his function, and partly because the artist felt that society was not 
worthy of his efforts. At any rate, the results were unhappy for art, 
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for society, and for the artist himself. It is well known how the re- 
jected artist affected disdain for the common herd of men who did 
not understand his art and among whom he could no longer perform 
his proper social function. He painted for himself and his fellow art- 
ists. This reaction was all too human, and it is not our concern here 
to apportion blame between artist and the society that rejected him. 
Our concern is to note that once the cleavage occurred the mutual 
misunderstanding and resulting contempt between artist and society 
grew stronger and stronger, with both society and the artist contribut- 
ing to the increasing cleavage. 

A parallel development has been going on with the intellectual 
class, as Curti has shown, but the intellectual’s withdrawal is more 
dangerous than the artist’s, for when the intellectual withdraws from 
society he leaves its ultimate direction up to the salesman and the 
politician, to classes not devoted professionally to the truth. This is 
very like the abdication of reason in the person, for intellectuals are 
by definition the people equipped to think. The intellectual is sup- 
posed to be able to ask the right questions, search for correct answers, 
arrive at sound solutions to complex problems. In a healthy society 
it is the intellectual who determines the values that the rest of society 
accepts. It is ultimately the intellectual who forms public opinion, 
for in graduate school he teaches those who teach the rest of society, 
and in the learned journals he informs those who popularize his in- 
formation and his attitudes in the classroom, the popular journals, 
the editorial columns, and the other media forming public opinion. 
Similarly, in a healthy society it is the intellectual who makes the 
ultimate decision on questions of public policy and public morality, 
who serves as the critic of society. 

If the intellectual abdicates, these decisions will be made by those 
not qualified to make them. To Emerson’s warning to intellectuals, 
“March without the people, and you march into the night,” can be 
added the thought that the people are left leaderless in the night if 
intellectuals fail to perform their social function. It is the intellec- 
tuals who perform their social function well whom Bernard Iddings 
Bell has in mind when he tells us: 

Our nation needs skilled diagnosticians, well versed in the history of man 
and ready to examine contemporary behavior patterns in the light of what 
that history reveals. They must be wise enough to realize that our ancestors 
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were not all fools and that the long view is more likely to be correct than the 
short view. They must be perceptive of the ways in which man is beast and 
acts like one, but equally perceptive of the ways in which he is more than 
beast and acts accordingly. They will use the scientific method but not be 
obfuscated by scientificism. They must be aware that the voice of the majority 
has not always, or indeed very often, been the voice of God and that it cannot 
be regarded as necessarily that voice today. They must love all men but be 
unimpressed by multitudinous clamor, They must be ready to speak the truth 
regardless of consequences, even when not invited to do so.”* 


Historically, intellectuals have always been ultimately responsible 
for public policy. Although the relationship between ideas and events 
is not a simple causal relationship whereby intellectuals think up 
policies which are handed over, like blueprints, to engineers and 
politicians to put into practice, this should not obscure the fact 
that their ideas are ultimately behind political and social events. 
Put another way, the saying that “revolutions occur first in the mind 
and then on the field” may be an oversimplification of an historical 
truth, but this does not invalidate the fact that intellectuals ultimately 
decide whether there will be a revolution. A group of intellectuals 
called the philosophes in the eighteenth century are responsible for 
much that happened during the French Revolution and since that 
time. Penal and legal reform in nineteenth-century England is in- 
comprehensible without a Jeremy Bentham before it. Karl Marx, 
John Stuart Mill, John Dewey, and Sigmund Freud are behind many 
events and institutions still with us. 

It is therefore safe to conclude that ideas have consequences in 
the practical order. The pursuit of truth has social effects, and 
while it is not the task of every intellectual to apply to the practical 
order the truth he finds, intellectuals as a class cannot afford to be 
indifferent as to how it is applied. Such indifference is surrender, by 
those professionally interested in the truth, to dilettantes and popu- 
larizers whose interest is professionally otherwise. It is an implicit 
denial that intellectual activity is socially important, an admission 
that the masses of men aye right when they say that what the intel- 
lectual does is of no practical concern to society. 

It is possible to interpose an objection at this point: if ideas ulti- 
mately work into practice, why should the intellectual concern him- 





™Crowd Culture (New York, 1952), pp. 135-136. 
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self with anything more than the pursuit of knowledge? For his find- 
ings, the argument goes, will work their way into scholarly journals 
and seminars, then into textbooks and classrooms, popular journals 
and newspapers, and ultimately everywhere. This objection assumes 
that truth is like coal, which the scholars dig out of the unknown, 
and teachers haul to the city of men, where it is distributed and used. 
In some disciplines this may be more or less true, especially in the 
experimental sciences. But in the humanities and the social sciences 
truth is not such a simple thing. Scholars in disciplines such as ethics 
or political science do not always agree on what is true. Moreover, in 
these disciplines truth is easily and frequently distorted in the course 
of its propagation. Scholars therefore have a concern, it would seem, 
that their version of the truth rather than someone else’s version be 
propagated through good teaching and sound popularization. If they 
refrain from this concern, they leave the field open for those who are 
interested in propagating error in the guise of truth. Moreover, this 
objection assumes that prudential questions are no different from 
mathematical problems and that the intellectual can abstain from his 
role as a critic of society and formulator of public policy without 
society’s suffering from his abstention. 

In order to achieve this difficult and manifold task of pursuing the 
truth and being somehow concerned with its propagation and with 
the general formation of public policy, the intellectual is entitled to 
make certain demands on society. He has the right to follow his voca- 
tion freely, and he has the right not to be under suspicion of being 
“dangerous” or “subversive” simply because he is engaged in intel- 
lectual activity. Intellectuals are rightly irritated by this cloud of 
suspicion under which they live simply because of their profession. 
There is another, subtler kind of suspicion under which they live— 
and from which they have a right to be free—in American and espe- 
cially in Catholic circles. This is the suspicion that they are not re- 
ligious men, that they are proud, and that they contemn the simple 
virtues. The intellectual is suspected of not caring about virtue, ex- 
cept to define it, of not loving God or his fellow creatures, but only 
wanting to analyze them. From all these suspicions the intellectual 
has a right to be free—unless, of course, there is evidence justifying 
such a charge against any individual. 

The intellectual, moreover, has the right to have society recognize 
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that the pursuit of truth is a good in itself, as is also its propagation. 
His vocation is therefore deserving of respect in the same way as the 
priest’s, the physician’s, or the lawyer’s. Each is serving the truth 
and promoting justice in his particular way. As Bishop Wright ef- 
fectively demonstrated, Americans must be taught to think of Christ 
not only as a model for carpenters but also for intellectuals, for He 
was a Propounder of Truth and a Teacher of men above all else.” 

Finally, the intellectual has the right to demand of society the 
means necessary to pursue his vocation effectively. This includes 
freedom of research, freedom to publish and teach, freedom to com- 
municate with other scholars in his discipline, and freedom from in- 
terference by political authorities or various kinds of vested inter- 
ests."* Associated with these freedoms is the right to monetary reward 
somehow commensurate with the value of his services and with the 
investment of time and talent he has made to prepare for his profes- 
sional work. Unless society generally recognizes that the pursuit 
of truth is a good in itself, that mankind therefore has the obligation 
of pursuing and propagating it, and that, in the division of labor, it 
is the scholars who perform this service, intellectuals will not be able 
to fulfill their proper function satisfactorily. 


Ill 


So far we have been considering the intellectual as though all 
members of this class were cut to the same pattern and performed 
more or less the same function. This is obviously an oversimplifica- 
tion, and now it becomes necessary to distinguish disciplines and 
functions. among intellectuals more sharply so that we can analyze 
their social function realistically. We have already suggested that 
under the term “intellectual” are included all those professionally 
dedicated to the pursuit of truth and those dedicated to its propaga- 
tion, teachers in the widest sense of the word—as long as they are 


™“Christ the Divine Intellectual” was originally delivered as a speech at St. Louis 
University in November, 1955, and published in Priest, January, 1956. 

“It is understood, of course, that these freedoms are not absolute, as certain liberals 
seem to believe. There is no freedom to teach error, for example, and even freedom to 
teach the truth is limited by prudential considerations, by national security, by the 
danger of giving scandal, and by other considerations. Among the better treatments of 
the subject is Robert M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in Our Time (New York, 1955). 
Typical liberal treatments of the subject are Alan Barth, The Loyalty of Free Men (New 
York, 1951), and Elmer Davis, But We Were Born Free (Indianapolis, 1954). 
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not mere peddlers of what they do not understand themselves, mere 
journalists or entertaining lecturers, that is, if they understand what 
the scholars are doing and keep abreast of their findings. 

Within this group there is obivously a complicated division of 
labor. First, there is a division between the disciplines. The bio- 
chemist and the philosopher follow different methodologies, as do 
the historian and the mathematician, the economist and the physicist. 
The methodology in each discipline has been developed and refined 
through the years with the single aim of discovering new knowledge 
and refining the old, that is, of pursuing the truth. Methodology in 
history, for example, deals with the discovery and verification of 
data about the past, in psychology with controlled experiments in 
order to discover facts about human behavior, in biology with minute 
observations and study of the interrelationships of parts of the 
organism. As a result, these various disciplines do not prepare their 
practitioners equally well for the functions of propagating the truth 
and giving direction to society. Through their training and by reason 
of scholarly research in their fields, historians, political scientists, 
and economists are better prepared to criticize public policy than is 
the mathematician or the geologist. Generally speaking, those in the- 
ology, philosophy, the social sciences and the humanities are profes- 
sionally better prepared to perform a social function than are those 
in the natural sciences and mathematics. 

A second division is that which occurs within each discipline. 
Some men are concerned directly and almost exclusively with discov- 
ering new knowledge. These are the scholars devoted to research and 
to abstract speculation, the historian who gathers information about 
events leading up to the French Revolution, the theologian who de- 
velops a fuller understanding of some part of Revelation, the physi- 
cist who discovers new facts about the structure of the atom. Others 
are concerned only to keep up with the advances in their field and to 
understand them so that they can be passed on to society at large. 
These are the teachers, the propagators of the truth, the men in the 
communications field, and all the others who stand between the scholar 
and the world and have a good understanding of both. These popu- 
larizers of the truth are better prepared in many respects than are the 
scholars to give direction to society. 

The relationship between the scholar and the teacher is of critical 
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importance in the intellectual’s being given his due respect by society 
and allowed to perform his social function. To maintain, as we have, 
that the intellectual must be concerned with the popularization of 
truth is not to maintain that every scholar must lecture in the market 
place. Some can and, under certain conditions, should devote them- 
selves exclusively to research. These are the comparatively few 
within each discipline, and, occasionally, the average scholar who is 
so taken up with a project that temporarily it consumes all his wak- 
ing time. Nevertheless, intellectuals as a class cannot afford to be 
unconcerned with the social functions of propagating the truth and 
giving ultimate direction to society. For if they fail in these latter 
functions, as the scholars in Germany did fail, a society may well 
develop in which pursuit of the truth becomes impossible. The scholar 
therefore has a concern that teaching be well done and that his fellow 
intellectual, the teacher, be recognized as having a worthy vocation. 

It has been suggested that in a well-integrated society the rest of 
men will respect the intellectual and understand his vocation. Simi- 
larly, in a healthy society the intellectual will respect the rest of men. 
But there is a tendency among at least some scholars to be contemptu- 
ous of other men, much as the artist contemned those who did not 
esteem his work.” Here there is a peculiar but understandable pat- 
tern: the scholar seems to respect the bricklayer or the policeman, 
the “low brow” who makes no pretence of intellectual activity and 
is obviously doing a good, plebeian work. But he tends to look down 
upon the columnist, not because he is a bad columnist but simply 
because he is a columnist, or on the teacher just because he is a 
teacher. 

A healthy relationship between the intellectual and the rest of so- 
ciety cannot be established until the pursuer of truth respects the 
propagator or popularizer of truth, the teacher, the lecturer, the 
columnist, and is willing when occasion demands to take a hand in 
his work. Ever since undergraduate days we have detected what we 
consider a wrong tendency among university professors and admin- 
istrators, the tendency to establish a hierarchy within the group 
whereby the scholar is a first-rater, the teacher a second-rater, the 
columnist and lecturer third-raters. The fact is that different apti- 


“An interesting discussion of this point with American intellectuals is to be found in 
Curti, op. cit., pp. 277-278. 
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tudes, inclinations, and skills are required for each task. Scholarship 
and teaching are not properly related to each other as the superior to 
the inferior but rather as two equal functions performed by different 
members of the intellectual class. Good teachers are not teachers 
simply because they are not able to do research, Whatever hierar- 
chical rating there must be within the various disciplines, scholars, 
teachers, and popularizers should be placed in equal categories, 
and then graded as good, fair, and so on. Thus an excellent teacher 
would rank higher than a fair scholar. 

As a practical consideration, moreover, if the popularization of 
truth were generally well done the scholar would not be socially and 
intellectually isolated. He would be understood by students and 
readers who would see him through the competent teacher; he would 
be appreciated for the important work he does. The increased social 
acceptance of artists, we have suggested, seems to be due largely to 
good teaching in schools and art centers by those who understand 
the new art and can explain it to the public. It is therefore expedient 
as well as right for the scholar to recognize that teaching and popu- 
larization are as important as research, that the propagation of the 
truth is not only as good as its discovery but often requires even 
greater skill and patience. 


IV 


The third function of the intellectual class, the social function of 
directing and criticizing society, is an even more delicate and com- 
plicated matter. Here we must not think mathematically or philo- 
sophically, but rather socially and politically. We must not think of 
the scholar as though he were pure mind. The scholar is a social 
person, not the “better half” of the Cartesian man, and under normal 
conditions he can be expected to act as a social person and to accept 
social responsibilities. He is a citizen as well as a scholar, and he 
has the responsibilities of the citizen as much as does the salesman 
or the barber—perhaps even more so because of his greater potential 
contribution to the formulation of public policy. The intellectual 
normally has some interests apart from scholarly research, perhaps a 
hobby, perhaps even a wife and children. Like the bricklayer and 
the policeman, the average intellectual has a measure of free time. 
It is necessary to remember this because many scholars seem to 
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assume that every minute they give to teaching or social functions 
must be stolen from research. 

We must also remember that the scholar enjoys the advantages of 
society, the benefits brought to him by the politician, the bricklayer, 
the policeman, the garbage collector. In return, of course, he pays 
his taxes and he makes his social contribution of pursuing the truth. 
Therewith he fulfills his primary social obligation. When he has 
done these things, has he done enough? Perhaps he has made his 
minimum contribution under the terms of strict justice, but he has 
not done enough if he is to be a good person socially and is interested 
in the common good—and in a democracy he should be such for both 
expedient and moral reasons. This is the underlying thesis of Father 
Bruckberger and others who believe that the American intellectual 
is failing to perform his social function. For the intellectual should 
be equipped, by reason of talent and training, to make a distinct 
contribution, even to play a decisive role in directing society, and if 
he fails to play his part society will suffer and so too, in time, will 
the pursuit of truth. 


This does not mean that every mathematician and every philoso- 
pher must be a ward committeeman or a precinct captain. The social 
role that the intellectual should play differs in each case. But intel- 
lectuals cannot, as a class, abdicate socially, as we have seen some of 
them insist they should in order to be unencumbered in their pursuit 
of the truth. By the nature of things, the intellectual class should set 
the values and determine the general policies to be pursued by the 
politicians, the engineers, the industrialists. It is the intellectual, not 
the politician, who should define the good society. It is the politician, 
the engineer, the bricklayer and occasionally—I submit—the intel- 
lectual who should explain the meaning, the nature, and the limita- 
tions on freedom, who should analyze the rights and duties of men, 
who should explain in a general way what institutions are proper for 
a given society. It is the intellectual who is best equipped to explain 
the significance of various alternative policies, for he has learned to 
think in such fashion and to reason past the obvious immediate results 
of a given measure. 


This is one of the responsibilities of thinking people in our modern 
complex society. They must also act as critics of society and of public 
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policy, a role which they can perform more effectively than any other 
class in society, and without which society cannot be healthy. This 
is an unpopular role, and one that is commonly considered somehow 
uncharitable and un-American. But critics are needed, and because 
no other class is equipped for this role as are intellectuals, they 
must look upon it—in Father Bruckberger’s terms—as their vocation, 
which is distinct from their profession of pursuing the truth. Let us 
therefore conclude: The intellectual’s social function is not his pri- 
mary responsibility, which is the pursuit and propagation of the truth. 
But as long as intellectuals do not neglect their primary responsibili- 
ties, they should play their proper part in giving society intelligent 
direction and penetrating criticism. A realistic appraisal of the 
scholar’s daily life suggests that normally he has time for all three 
functions. 


V 


These considerations lead to a number of practical problems. 

1. Does our American educational system produce a class of in- 
tellectuals who are able to think soundly outside their respective 
disciplines? No definitive and unqualified answer can be given to 
this query, for some disciples seem almost to destroy such an ability 
and others to cultivate it. Certainly it is a fact that many scholars— 
experts in their restricted fields—have not been liberally educated at 
all, with the result that the biochemist is likely to be merely a bio- 
chemist, the physicist merely a physicist, and the mathematician 
merely a mathematician.” Oppenheimer was an excellent physicist, 
but on his own admission he had so buried himself in his subject 
that he was unaware of what was going on in the world. Hence his 
ignorance and his naiveté when he plunged into political affairs. 

Perhaps the average farmer or the average bricklayer is better 
equipped to make a prudential decision on American foreign policy 
than is the average biochemist or physicist. If so, this is a fault of 
our educational system, and perhaps the demands of some of the 
disciplines. Even though the intellectual is potentially an important 


"There are outstanding exceptions to this generalization. One thinks at once of Marston 
Morse, the well-known mathematician, or Dean Taylor of the Princeton graduate school, 
who is a physicist—both of whom have been chairmen of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. These and other exceptions do not disprove the validity 
of this generalization. 
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person in society by reason of his native ability, if he can think only 
in terms of his own discipline and has narrowed his interests to a 
small corner of his subject, he is no more valuable socially than the 
illiterate ditch-digger, except perhaps that the research he does is 
more important than digging ditches. That is why Frankel and others 
eliminate such scholars from the intellectual class. But since they 
perform an intellectual function, they must be considered intellectuals 
who are illiberal and in certain respects defective. 

Intellectuals with a humanist education, of course, should be 
equipped by training and ability to play a directive and critical role 
in society. It seems reasonable to require that all intellectuals should 
receive a minimum humanist education before specializing so that 
they can apply their minds effectively, if only occasionally, to social 
and political problems. The current demand that specialization begin 
in high school would—if satisfied—produce a class of intellectuals 
in certain disciplines who would be helpless ignoramuses socially and 
politically.” If society is to utilize the native ability of the intellec- 
tual class and if intellectuals are to perform their social function 
effectively, we must reverse our trend toward early specialization so 
that scholars and other intellectuals obtain a humanist education 


before specializing. If they then fail to perform their social function, 
their failure will be a personal matter incurred after they begin to 
specialize. 


2. This leads to a second practical consideration. Has specializa- 
tion reached such an extreme that a man engaged in research must 
remain an ignoramus about everything outside his speciality or else 
become a second-rate scholar? No easy answer can be given to this 
question. Occasionally a task of research will be so time-consuming 
as to preclude all other interests, but it is the rare individual whose 
time is permanently so engrossed in professional research that he has 
none left for human affairs. Frequently scholars succumb to a temp- 
tation here. Research is an absorbing, interesting, almost seductive 
occupation. It is demanding, but the very doing of it is its own rich 


“Early specialization is compatible with social organization in the Soviet Union, where 
the person has no inherent rights or dignity under the law, and where intellectuals are 
not allowed to perform any social or critical function. The irony of the current demand 
for early specialization and for fewer “merely cultural” courses is that it is sincerely 
made in the belief that this is the only way to stay ahead of Soviet Russia. 
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reward for one who has a vocation to the scholarly life. Most intel- 
lectuals find it considerably more attractive than teaching or writ- 
ing. It is therefore easy for the scholar to convince himself that he 
does not have time to read the paper or be aware of his neighbors. 
Specialization is demanding and competition among scholars is keen, 
but the great proportion of men who belong to the intellectual class 
have at least some time for recreation and other activities. It there- 
fore seems reasonable to assume that most of them have time avail- 
able to consider the propagation of truth and to cultivate an interest 
in society. 

3. This, in turn, suggests a third and a crucial consideration. 
Are the standards set by the various disciplines lopsided? I suspect 
that in some cases they are, and I suspect that there is a bit of snob- 
bishness in their being so set. I also suspect that this is partly the 
result of a defense attitude into which scholars are forced by society’s 
rating them so lowly, and partly the result of a need to keep mem- 
bers of their discipline from neglecting scholarship for remunerative 
lectures and other side occupations. The standards in almost all 
disciplines rate research above all other intellectual functions. In 
many disciplines only certain kinds of publication are considered 
worthy of a true intellectual. Advancement to officership in some of 
the learned societies, for example, is open only to those who have 
published in these “accepted” journals. As anyone in university 
work knows, this justifiable emphasis on research as a norm for rec- 
ognition and advancement sometimes goes to extremes. Requirements 
for promotion in many, perhaps most, universities, for example, 
absolutely exclude those without “learned” or “scholarly” publica- 
tion from security of tenure and from full professorship—a norm 
which implies that teaching is a lowly occupation, whereas research 
is the real work of the university. Again, when a certain university 
assembled all the books published by its faculty for a public display, 
faculty members were instructed to list only “scholarly” publications. 
In some disciplines—certain groups in sociology, economics, and 
history with which I am acquainted—a scholar’s worth seems to stand 
in reverse proportion to the number who understand him. The result 
is that many scholars strive for obscurity of expression and consider 
themselves vulgar if understood by more than their own small group 
of disciples. 
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At any rate, the disdain in which scholars hold the good teacher 
and the good popularizer is a factor in their becoming isolated from 
society, and it leads to setting up criteria for success in each dis- 
cipline which tend to increase this isolation. I therefore suggest that 
these criteria be reviewed in the light of intellectuals performing 
three proper functions instead of one. I realize that research and 
sound scholarship must be defended from mere popularizers, and 
standards must be adopted to reward scholarship. But I do not 
believe this necessarily involves excluding good teachers and other 
good propagators of the truth in each discipline from advancement 
within the group. Certainly if all three functions are valid, then the 
standards in each discipline should so recognize them and reward 
good performance of each function. My personal experience is that 
university administrators are ahead of established scholars in this 
respect. Some universities have changed their criteria for advance- 
ment to take cognizance of good teaching. The changes with which 
I am acquainted have been extremely cautious; in every case ad- 
vancement is still more rapid through publishing than teaching. 
Nevertheless, many scholars resent these changes as unwarranted 
concessions to “popular” teaching—which, it is assumed, anyone not 
dedicated to pursuit of the truth could do without difficulty. Some 
of the disciplines have recently shown a marked change in their 
attitude toward teaching. For his presidential address to the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1956, for example, Dexter Perkins 
chose the subject “We Shall Gladly Teach,” and several learned 
societies have had serious sessions on the problem of good teaching 
within their fields, sessions addressed and attended by outstanding 
scholars. 

4. Is the scholar not a better scholar—other things being equal— 
when he understands the relevancy of his work to the whole body of 
knowledge and to the society in which he lives? An occasional scholar 
can be imagined doing an excellent bit of research in his discipline 
without knowing what else is going on in the world—but in many 
disciplines he is also imagined doing a better job when he knows the 
relationship of the work he is doing to other areas within his dis- 
cipline and with other disciplines. The answer to this question will 
therefore differ from one discipline to another. Thus a geologist 
can be isolated from society and other fields of learning without 
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hurting himself as a scholar in a way that would be impossible for 
an economist, a psychiatrist, or an historian. The point of this prac- 
tical consideration is that perhaps intellectuals have contrarily ideal- 
ized the “pure scholar” who has been caricatured by the rest of 
society. In this sense Oppenheimer and other physicists who suddenly 
became involved in subversive, or at the very least imprudent and 
indiscreet political activity, were “pure scholars” who had little 
knowledge of what had been happening in the world. Even when a 
knowledge of the relevancy of his work to society as a whole is not 
required for good scholarship, then, it still seems required as insur- 
ance that the scholar will act soundly when he is called upon to 
function socially. 


5. Are the three intellectual functions as clearly and distinctly 
separated in reality as they appear when we discuss them? Or, if we 
take a realistic view of things, do they not shade into each other? 
And do they not mutually support each other? Here again answers 
are not easy, and they differ from discipline to discipline. Generally 
speaking, however, research can be distinguished from teaching and 
giving direction to society. Certainly one task will sometimes inter- 
fere with the others. But in most disciplines research and teaching 
are mutually helpful, for good teaching and good popularization 
frequently refine the scholar’s knowledge and present new problems 
for research. The greatest scholars have ordinarily been great teach- 
ers. The man who cannot explain what he is doing may not know 
exactly what he is doing. The relationship of research to the scholar’s 
function of directing and criticizing society, on the other hand, is 
admittedly remote. But there is little doubt that if he performed his 
social function well he would help create an atmosphere in which 
intellectuals and their work would be appreciated, in which more 
good talent would be recruited for scholarly work, and in which, 
therefore, scholarship would benefit in the long run. 


6. There is a last practical problem to be mentioned here. If 
intellectuals should perform the three functions of pursuing the truth, 
teaching, and giving direction to society, and if they have a right to 
the conditions and freedoms necessary for such activities, what is to 
be done about those who abuse their position as intellectuals— 
atheists, communists, traitors, and the like? There has been much 
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discussion of this subject in recent years, and any further discus- 
sion would require many pages. Here let us only indicate a few 
lines of thought that might be helpful in discussing this problem. 
First, it is not straightforward or honest to define “intellectual” in 
such a way as to eliminate those who are in error. If they perform 
an intellectual function professionally, they must be considered in- 
tellectuals and they must be considered as a problem. Second, the 
abuse of intellectual functions by some members of the group does 
not invalidate the role of the intellectual in society, nor does it prop- 
erly put the group under suspicion as a group. Such abuse of his 
function should bring condemnation only on the errant intellectual. 
Third, any meaningful discussion of this problem must begin by 
breaking it down into the problem of academic freedom on the one 
hand and the intellectual’s social freedom on the other. 

The problem of academic freedom, I believe, can best be handled 
by each profession and by the administrators of each university. It 
is dangerous, at the very least, for political authorities to control 
academic freedom. Moreover, every intellectual profession and every 
university is committed to the truth. In intellectual circles error, as 
such, has no rights and the man who teaches it has surrendered the 
rights to which his function in society entitles him. But who is to 
decide what is true and what is not? In our society the body of 
scholars in each discipline is in the best position to make such deci- 
sions, and they have generally done a commendable job in most of 
the disciplines. Private universities frequently have a more specific 
commitment to the truth than do state-supported schools, a com- 
mitment to certain articles of faith, for example, or to a certain 
definition of man’s purpose and nature. The scholar who accepts 
employment in such a university implicitly agrees that his academic 
freedom does not entitle him to attack these commitments. Academic 
freedom is also limited by the dictates of prudence, the security of 
society, the degree of certitude with which a truth is known, and so 
on. For example, sex instruction should not be given indiscriminately 
to children of all ages or in such fashion as to excite their desires. 
Nor can a scholar teach as true what he holds in opposition to the 
common opinion of men in his profession; he must teach it and 
explain it as his opinion. All these are practical problems which, 
when they are not solved, cast a blight on intellectuals as a class and 
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make it more difficult for them to perform their teaching and social 
functions as they should. 

The social function of the errant intellectual constitutes an even 
more difficult and delicate problem. Society has a right to protect 
itself from traitors and subversives and to put reasonable limits on 
individual and group freedoms. But this must be done by laws which 
apply to all citizens alike. An intellectual who engages in subversive 
activity breaks the same law and is guilty of the same offense as is 
the government clerk or the watchman in a factory. This does not 
seem to constitute a special problem for intellectuals as a class. The 
special problem here, as I see it, is the errant intellectual who uses 
his social function to propagate error and to give society false values. 
Such errant intellectuals are atheists, materialists, determinist: and 
the like. Although they have no right to propagate error or to estab- 
lish false values, in a society such as ours they are legally free to 
work for what they consider the truth. This remains a problem that 
seems insoluble; the problem can be minimized, of course, if the 
intellectuals who possess the truth and have sound values perform 
their social functions of teaching and influencing society more ac- 


tively than many of them have done. Then the field is not left open 
and uncontested to those intellectuals who promote their erroneous 
versions of the good and the true. 


VI 


The conclusion from this discussion is that the two extreme solu- 
tions of the place of the intellectual in American society are false 
solutions. The intellectuals, as a class, should neither give up re- 
search to rush into political and social life, nor engross themselves 
so exclusively in the pursuit of truth that they are unconcerned with 
its propagation and with the direction and criticism of society. 
Ideally, the intellectual’s function would be fulfilled if some were 
allowed freely to do their work of research, were respected as doing 
a noble work, and were rewarded for it, and if the propagation of 
the truth were faithfully done by excellent teachers, lecturers, and 
columnists who were respected by scholars and the rest of society. 
If the teaching were perfect—in the schools, in the magazines and 
papers—then the unalloyed truth would permeate society, and the 
intellectual’s social function would take care of itself, for society 
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would have the right norms, the right ideals, the right standards on 
which engineers and politicians could base their activity. 

But we know that such an ideal is not to be perfectly achieved. 
Society is not that simple. Neither is the truth. Scholars must there- 
fore be concerned with the propagation of the truth they have dis- 
covered lest it lose out in competition with error. They must be 
concerned that teachers are good teachers, that the general policies 
and the general norms and the general values accepted by society are 
sound. They must therefore do what they can, without neglecting 
their primary function, to supervise the propagation of truth, and to 
serve as ultimate formulators and critics of public policy. 





Neither an authoritarian nor a foe 
of civil rights, Hamilton was a 
patriot, one of our greatest states- 
men, and the greatest administra- 
tor America has ever known. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
TODAY 


LOUIS M. HACKER 
I 


THIS IS THE BICENTENNIAL of the birth of Alexander Hamilton—that 
extraordinary young man who, at the age of thirty-two years, became 
George Washington’s first Secretary of the Treasury and, because he 
realized that the Treasury was at the center of government, was able 
to devise those policies that rendered a young and friendless coun- 
try secure and ultimately great. Alexander Hamilton, in the real 
sense, built the American nation. And in the process, he has more to 
say for our guidance, since we live in a critical period as serious as 
that of the first decade of the Republic, than did those who shared 
public office with him and so frequently fought him. 

We are living today in a world of revolution as Hamilton and his 
contemporaries did less than two hundred years ago. Revolution is 
a heady draft—it dissolves ancient ties, presumably eliminates long- 
festering wrongs, creates a new vitality which gives springs to men’s 
thoughts and actions, and it always, sooner or later, raises that gran- 
diose but illusory banner of equality. Not only are the old chains 
to be struck off but those creators of oppression and disorder—the 
unequal distribution of power, wealth and income—are to be cut off 
at the roots. Revolution as well fosters a jealous nationality which 
looks upon the outside world with suspicion and fears the establish- 
ment of undue influences and pressures. 


Epiror’s Note: This address was delivered on the occasion of the observance of the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial at Fordham University, March 27, 1957. 
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It was in such a period of turmoil that Alexander Hamilton grew 
up; it was against its excesses that he protested, even as a youth, and 
which he sought to check and counteract when he took office. The 
means Hamilton employed to assure the survival of the United States 
during the years 1789-1800 might well be pondered by new nations 
as they face their own awesome problems. And our own foreign 
policy, in its relations with those new nations, has clear guides to 
action from Hamilton’s precepts. 

An understanding of Hamilton’s background will, in large part, 
explain the mystery that he, to some, presents—that he, so unerringly, 
was able to join ends and means together—the very essence of state- 
craft—in a workable policy that was able to resolve existing per- 
plexities of his country and at the same time lay out the lines of its 
future growth. 

As a child, Hamilton had been brought up in a world constantly 
living on the edge of bankruptcy; as a young man, he had watched 
the new United States moving toward destruction because of fiscal 
irresponsibility and a failure to safeguard property rights. Early, 
he had come to the conviction that governments survived only by the 
establishment of their faith and honor and the creation of a climate 
in which the enterprise of men could thrive. 

Alexander Hamilton was born in the British West Indies and for 
the greater part of his early years, until he was sixteen, when he left 
for the mainland colonies, he lived in St. Croix, then part of the 
Danish West Indies and now in the American Virgin Islands. When 
Hamilton’s mother died in 1768—his father had deserted the family 
a few years earlier—the young Alexander was on his own and he 
began to work in the warehouse and counting room of Beekman and 
Cruger, a firm of New York merchants engaged in the West India 
trade. Before long, the youngster was the firm’s senior clerk and he 
undoubtedly engaged in small trading ventures of his own. 

The West Indies largely grew sugar, and this they sold either in 
the form of coarse brown crystals or as molasses; these became the 
basis of the multilateral trades in which the islands were engaged. 
The molasses went north to Providence, Boston and New York to be 
distilled into rum, or the crystals were shipped to London and Bristol 
to be refined into sugar. Back from the American colonies came 
wood supplies, work animals, flour, packed meats and fish, from 
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Britain, textiles, hardware and notions, and from Africa, slaves. 
It was a dazzling yet strangely unstable society on whose outer edges 
the youthful Alexander moved. The planters—they were really man- 
agers or attorneys, for the estates were owned by great nabobs resid- 
ing abroad—lived in large houses filled with Negro house servants, 
drove fine teams of horses, and spent their days in a seemingly elegant 
round of feasting, heavy drinking and gaming. 

It seemed a captivating world—polite, filled with all the social 
graces, rich. Despite all this, it was a declining one, and the young 
clerk must have sensed it, for it possessed two fatal flaws. It was 
based entirely upon the single crop of sugar, and it was sustained 
by debt. 

To maintain sugar cultivation and its heavy capital requirements 
for mills, boiling and cooling houses, work animals, and Negro 
slaves, to support the luxury of the planters’ living and the constant 
demands of the absentee owners, the sugar islands sank deeper and 
deeper into debt. Prices could not be maintained because of growing 
competition at the same time that costs mounted (for the period of 
Hamilton’s youth was one of almost constant warfare), and the hard 
currency flowed out of the islands to pay balances abroad, with the 
inevitable result that growing premiums had to be paid to the dealers 
in London who bought the islands’ bills of exchange. The wealth of 
the West Indies was being drained off; more and more, English mer- 
chant bankers were becoming the mortgagees and ultimately the 
owners of the estates and slaves. 

These lessons the young Hamilton learned—that an economic 
dependence upon agriculture alone, notably if it was a single-crop 
agriculture, was a slender reed; that rising debt, unless accompanied 
by improved productivity and lower costs, inevitably proved fatal; 
and that governmental restraint, in the conduct of its own affairs, 
lay at the very heart of the matter. When he quit the islands, to sail 
for Boston and settle in New York, as a youth and for the purposes of 
studying at King’s College (later Columbia College), he was already 
knowledgeable in the ways of a complex world and in the processes 
by which working and saving took place and wealth, in the economic 
sense, was created. 

The young student never finished his education. In 1776, he was a 
captain of volunteers in the American Revutution, soon he joined 
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Washington’s staff of brilliant young men with whom the commander 
of the American forces surrounded himself, and at Yorktown Hamil- 
ton was leading his own battalion against the British redoubts. 

At the same time—with mounting concern, for he had a keen sense 
of property and therefore of legality—he was seeing the War for 
Independence being converted into a revolutionary, that is to say, 
a class struggle. Extralegal bodies, with the dissolution of the crown 
governments in the American provinces, were springing up to seize 
property and maltreat loyalists. When governments superseded these 
committees of safety, the same leveling and irresponsible round con- 
tinued as property was sequestered and resort increasingly was had 
to the issuance of paper bills of credit which went the way of all such 
debased currencies. 

There was no financial support for the central government, and the 
new states were no better circumstanced; prices soared, and the army 
was badly supplied; and if it had not been for the French alliance, 
and the credits accompanying it, the War of Independence might 
never have been won. But peace brought no relief from the uncer- 
tainties of weak political management. 

The Articles of Confederation, under which the now thirteen inde- 
pendent and sovereign states consented to join together their destinies, 
quickly demonstrated their failure. The central authority, in the 
Congress, for there was no executive, was given no revenue supply. 
It could not regulate foreign and domestic commerce, it had no judi- 
ciary with which to protect contracts and therefore property rights, 
and if the states wished to engage in monetary adventures, by the 
issuance of their separate bills of credit, it could not prevent them. 
Worst of all, there was no provision for debt management, and as the 
central authority found it impossible to fund its old debt or, indeed, 
establish a basis of credit for its own requirements, the life of private 
enterprise was fitful and uncertain. Foreign relations were in great 
disorder, for Britain would not make a settlement and continued to 
maintain troops in the American West, while Spain kept the southern 
and southwestern frontiers in a constant state of turmoil. No foreign 
capital flowed into the country; a good deal of the ventures of busi- 
nessmen were speculative, notably in Western lands, as they looked 
to the making of sudden fortunes to sustain themselves. 

There was a brief period of prosperity at the end of the war as new 
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channels of trade were opened up directly with Europe and the Orient 
and as men set to work to repair the destruction of military occupa- 
tion, but by 1785 this was over. It was clearly evident, because of 
the unfavorable balance of payments in the foreign trade, and the 
growing public debt, due to arrears of interest, that the new America 
was living beyond its means, and this in the face of its great promise, 
its vast, unsettled continent, its rich, natural resources, the skills and 
energy of its population. Without sound fiscal and monetary manage- 
ment at the center, and the ability to engage in capital formation by 
private foreign and domestic investment through the activities of 
businessmen, there was no future for America, and perhaps there 
would be no United States of America at all. 

Business, or enterprise, had no guidance or support. In conse- 
quence, capital formation, so dependent upon a secure climate and 
the help of credit mechanisms, was at a low point. Fitful prosperity 
ended in depression in the period 1785-86, and it was at this juncture 
that revolutionary irresponsibility really raised its head. State legis- 
latures, controlled largely by agrarian leveling interests which 
regarded the “moneyed men” of commerce with suspicion, began to 
write paper-money laws to stimulate an unchecked inflation for the 
liquidation of debts, attack property rights and contracts, and ceased 
their contributions to the central government. Armed men converged 
on the courts and threatened state government in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. In Rhode Island, government had virtually broken down. 
Here, where the State’s bills of credit had become worthless, credi- 
tors, by law, were compelled to accept the legal tenders under pain 
of the loss of citizenship. At the same time, the states fell to wrangling 
among themselves about trade and its regulation, about boundaries, 
about land claims. 

As an example of the revolutionary temper then common, it is 
interesting to observe that Jefferson, at that time in France, regarded 
these disorders complacently. Indeed, it was in 1786 that he said 
that “a very energetic” government was “always oppressive.” With 
these assaults on property and the virtual disappearance of govern- 
mental authority, the American nation stood on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy and dissolution. Men spoke of its dismemberment and the 
substitution of a group of new confederations for the single inadequate 


one then in existence. 
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The inability of the central government to direct—indeed, its 
incapacity to keep its own house in order, together with the refusal or 
failure of the states to safeguard normal business activities and obli- 
gations and to protect their money supply occasioned a general alarm 
among responsible men. It was to this that Edmund Randolph referred 
when, in his opening address at the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
he spoke of the danger arising “from the democratic parts of our 
constitutions”; it was this that James Madison had in mind when he 
wrote to Jefferson, then in France, and complained that “The mut- 
ability of the laws of the states is found to be a serious evil.” Because 
he knew this so well, Hamilton, as early as 1780, had pressed for 
energy in government and a demand that it recognize its responsibility 
through courageous fiscal and monetary policy. 

It was within such a period of equalitarian fervor and irresponsi- 
bility that the Constitutional Convention met in 1787. By its work— 
and Hamilton’s contribution to it was mighty—it saved the American 
revolution and preserved the American nation. A government with 
fiscal powers to tax and manage its debts, with the right to regulate 
foreign and domestic commerce, and the power to write treaties was 
established. To curb equalitarianism, federal courts were created to 
safeguard property rights and assure the inviolability of contracts, 
while the states were deprived of the power to issue paper money as 
legal tender. 

A theoretical frame of government is one thing, the creation of an 
administrative machinery under which such high hopes can be trans- 
lated into reality is another. This latter was Hamilton’s accomplish- 
ment, and that is why, when men gather to reflect on the governmental 
process, which, with justice, can maintain order and yet encourage the 
individual in the full play of his creative powers to reflect, work, and 
produce, they must honor Alexander Hamilton. 

This astounding young man was not only the greatest administrator 
the United States has ever produced, he was undoubtedly one of its 
greatest statesmen. If statecraft requires the clear understanding of 
all those circumstances that a nation’s honor and progress demand, 
joined with the ability to create effectively the day-to-day devices for 
their realization, then Hamilton was a statesman without equal. 

His fertile mind ranged over the whole scene in its domestic and 
foreign relations. The heart of the government was the Treasury, 
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but the Treasury was to have both fiscal and monetary and credit 
functions. In short, by establishing the government’s rectitude it 
could at the same time have a powerful influence on the conduct of 
business through monetary policy. 

At the same time, America’s economic vitality could be safe- 
guarded only through the diversification of its activities. Coupled 
with agriculture and trade had to come manufactures. Through such 
a harmony of interests, internal safeguards could be built, immigra- 
tion encouraged, a division of labor and therefore greater produc- 
tivity (“the revenue and capital,” he called it; we would say “the 
income and wealth”) assured. So, “national and individual welfare” 
was to be advanced. 

A new nation, and usually a debtor nation, must so order its 
foreign relations economically and politically, as to maintain and 
expand its commerce, attract foreign capital, protect its rights and 
avoid serious entanglements. In consequence, peace with Great 
Britain, even peace at a heavy price, was imperative, for Britain was 
our best customer, the chief source of outside capital and, in effect, 
our defender against foreign aggression. By the same token, the 
alliance with France, which tumultuous country from 1792 on had 
embarked on a career of revolutionary warfare throughout Europe, 
was to be denounced, lest the United States be swept into war and its 
own independence jeopardized. 

Through the Treasury, as the head of the Federalist party, and 
always with George Washington’s support, this grand scheme was 
achieved. In 1801, when Jefferson and his Republican party took 
over, although Jefferson and his friends had fought the Hamiltonian 
program at every point, the American nation was safely established. 


II 


We are today rightly being regarded as the outstanding source of 
capital funds in large areas of the world. What shall be the guides 
to our thinking and action as we protect our national interests, always 
our leading concern today as it was in Hamilton’s era, at the same 
time that we help these peoples of underdeveloped and frequently 
poverty-stricken countries achieve economic stability and lay out the 
true directions of advance and well-being? 

Let us turn to Hamilton. This is what he said to the American 
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people during the years 1789-95, and this is what we can say to the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America which so sorely need 
help and whose understanding of our purposes we, as well, require. 

In his first Report on the Public Credit, sent to the Congress in 
January 1790, Hamilton laid down his fundamental principle of 
good government: 


While the observance of that good faith, which is the basis of public credit, 
is recommended by the strongest inducements of political experience, it is 
enforced by considerations of even greater authority. There are arguments 
for it, which rest on the immutable principles of moral obligation. And in 
proportion, as the mind is disposed to contemplate, in the order of Providence, 
an intimate connection between public virtue and public happiness, will be its 
repugnancy to a violation of those principles. 


A nation, whether young or mature, cannot survive unless it 
deports itself with honor and faith. Its government must live within 
its means, scrupulously paying its obligations by funding old debt 
and setting up a mechanism for debt extinguishment, providing sound 
revenues that can be counted on, but that will not discourage capital 
ventures, protecting property rights whether they be those of their 
own nationals or of foreigners, seeking to avoid the enticing claims of 


wide social reform and reconstruction. By keeping its own house in 
order, a government can encourage and safeguard private enter- 
prisers as they save, risk and invest. Thus public and private credit, 
fiscal and monetary policy, are linked through the Treasury, and by 
the joint efforts of government and private undertakings the interests 
of the whole people are advanced. 

Private banks are to be established. Government is to help them 
and the economy by using them as depositories. It is also to create a 
national bank as an independent agency (by incorporating it and 
assisting in its financing) which is to aid in the regulation of the rise 
and fall of private credit. If the government’s own money is based 
on the precious metals (and Hamilton was equally responsible for 
this commitment on the part of the United States), the national bank 
can safeguard the country’s reserves and also require that the bank 
notes of the commercial banks be redeemed in specie. The Treasury, 
in part assuming a central-banking function, in part cooperating with 
a national bank taking on other duties of such an agency, is at the 
vital center of the economy, truly an extraordinary understanding and 
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accomplishment at the onset of a nation’s career. For here is central 
banking, working with the Treasury but not its pawn, created to use 
monetary and credit policy for stabilization and growth. 

This subsequent Secretaries of the Treasury have understood. As 
recently as 1952, the then Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, 
quoted Hamilton and reaffirmed that early pledge: “Ever since, 
support of the public credit has been the major objective of successive 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and properly so. Foreign experience 
throughout history has shown how closely connected the public credit 
is with social and economic stability.” And Snyder went on: “In the 
broadest sense, safeguarding the credit of the government depends 
on our ability as a nation to keep our free enterprise economy healthy 
and growing, and to use our governmental instruments wisely in 
protecting this end.” 

If the “revenue and capital” of a nation are to grow, if the 
“national and individual welfare” is government’s leading concern, 
then business enterprise must be fostered. To this question Hamilton 
turned in his famous Report on Manufactures, issued in 1791, one of 
the great public documents in our history and, in fact, one of the 
leading exercises in statecraft of all time. Congress did nothing to 
implement Hamilton’s request for a program, but in the 1830's, in 
America and elsewhere, the Report was eagerly read, and in the 
1860's the United States began to be guided by the broad precepts 
Hamilton laid down. 

Hamilton looked to a diversification of the American economy, 
if it was to possess stability and growth, by the encouragement of 
manufactures. Manufactures would complement and sustain agri- 
culture; manufactures, in fact, were superior to agriculture, for they 
would increase the country’s wealth as agriculture alone could not. 
Also, manufactures would allow for the large application of the 
division of labor, they would permit a wider use of machinery, they 
would offer additional employment for classes of the community not 
fully or customarily utilized, they would stimulate emigration from 
foreign countries, they would furnish a wider scope for the exercise 
of human ingenuity and for enterprise, and they would create a new, 
certain and constant demand for agriculture’s surplus products. The 
home market would expand and specialize and the confines of the 
economy would constantly widen. And, always the patriot, Hamilton 
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demanded the encouragement of manufactures for defense purposes 
and against the time when its safety might be in jeopardy. 

With enterprise, business, Hamilton was always concerned. In a 
characteristic passage he said: 

To cherish and stimulate the activity of the human mind, by multiplying the 
objects of enterprise, is not among the least considerable of the expedients by 
which the wealth of a nation may be promoted. . . . The spirit of enterprise, 
useful and prolific as it is, must necessarily be contracted and expanded, 
in proportion to the simplicity or variety of the occupations and productions 
which are to be found in a society. 


How to do it? There were two ways: by making possible foreign 
investments in the United States, and by governmental support. In all 
his Reports, Hamilton stresses the importance of attracting foreign 
capital into the country exactly because it was new and poor. If 
government has faith and honor, as a result of the “increasingly 
favorable impressions which are entertained of our government... 
the attractions [for investment by foreigners] will become more and 
more strong.” And he goes on, linking fiscal policy and diversifica- 
tion with foreign investment, “to secure this advantage, little more is 
now necessary than to foster industry, and cultivate order and tran- 
quility at home and abroad.” 

Hostility to foreign capital Hamilton called an “unreasonable 
jealousy.” It was not a rival, it was, rather, “a most valuable 
auxiliary,” for it “put in motion a greater quantity of productive 
labor, and a greater proportion of useful enterprise than could exist 
without it.” “It is at least evident that... every farthing of foreign 
capital which is laid out in internal meliorations, and in industrial 
establishments, of a permanent nature, is a precious acquisition.” 

What impressive advice for a responsible leader to give a new 
nation! Instead of talking of the wider equalization of wealth and 
income and the need for social renovation, instead of complacently 
accepting the monetization of debt and its inevitable consequence of 
mounting inflation, instead of proposing the nationalization of 
foreign-owned properties and imposing all sorts of heavy restraints 
upon new investment, as is happening in so many of the newly created 
countries today, Hamilton was prepared to welcome the foreigner 
and give him every legal safeguard in his property rights. 

To achieve the improvement of the country’s “revenue and capital,” 
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a “system of perfect liberty” was best, for, in such an international 
community, “each country would have the full benefit of its peculiar 
advantages to compensate for its deficiencies or disadvantages.” 
Hamilton, in short, following Adam Smith—and Smith’s The Wealth 
of Nations permeates and influences all the Reports—hoped for a 
time where there would be full mobility of trade, labor and capital. 
But in the world then existent, restraint, regulation and prohibition 
checked a “mutually beneficial intercourse” among countries; it was 
only because this was so that Hamilton called for public intervention. 

Because the United States could not exchange with Europe on 
equal terms, because, if the United States adopted free trade, it would 
stand alone, compelled to pay high prices for its finished goods and 
confronted by uncertain markets for its staples, it was imperative 
that America render itself “least dependent on the combinations, 
right or wrong, of foreign policy.” Only because of these considera- 
tions were “the incitement and patronage of government” necessary. 

This is a far cry from the customary representation of Hamilton 
as the manipulator and director of an “energetic” government in the 
interests of the moneyed classes exclusively, for Hamilton comes to 
intervention only with the greatest reluctance, and hopes it will be of 
brief duration. 

So many misconceptions have gathered about Hamilton’s name 
that one must be bold and unequivocal in one’s asseverations. Hamil- 
ton was no authoritarian. He wanted to see an “energetic” govern- 
ment only because times were so badly out of joint, the Revolution 
was being threatened by a false and dangerous equalitarianism, and 
the country’s safety was in jeopardy. Hamilton was no foe of civil 
rights. He defended the property of New York loyalists when their 
cause was unpopular. He was concerned over the passage of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. He spoke up for a free press. He belonged 
to an abolitionist society. He moved with energy against the Whisky 
Insurrectionists of Western Pennsylvania not because he was a foe 
of liberty but because their refusal to pay the excises threatened the 
whole fabric of government so delicately put together. 

But Hamilton sought state intervention on a large scale to foster 
manufactures. It is amazing how, throughout the years, his Report on 
Manufactures has been misread, for it is not a plea for a managed 
economy, with government intruding at every point, but really a 
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defense of a “system of perfect liberty.” Adam Smith is Hamilton’s 
mentor and guide and not the English mercantilists, advocates of a 
managed state and an autarkical economy. As a young man, Hamil- 
ton had seen the havoc mercantilism had wrought in the British West 
Indies and in the British mainland possessions. Mercantilism, with 
its basic assumptions of full government intervention to achieve 
national self-sufficiency, with its confusion of wealth with bullion 
stocks or money, and with its addiction to a favorable trade balance, 
Hamilton rejected again and again in his famous Reports. 

The defense of his country is never absent from Hamilton’s mind. 
One of the arguments for the Bank of the United States was that it 
could make loans available for such a purpose, pending the creation 
of new sources of income derived from taxation. The soundness of 
the public credit, he was to write in 1795, made possible the securing 
of the country’s frontiers. And, in the Report on Manufactures, he 
saw the wealth, independence, and security of the United States con- 
nected with the “prosperity of manufactures.” And he went on: 

The possession of these is necessary to the perfection of the body politic; 
to the safety as well as to the welfare of the society. The want of either is 
the want of an important organ of political life and motion; and in the 
various crisis which await a state, it must severely feel the effects of any such 
deficiency. The extreme embarrassments of the United States during the late 
war, from an incapacity of supplying themselves, are still matters of keen 
recollection; a future war might be expected again to exemplify the mischiefs 
and dangers of a situation to which that incapacity is still, in too great a 
degree, applicable, unless changed by timely and vigorous exertion. 

The encouragement of manufactures is necessary for defense; 
manufactures speed diversification, employ capital and labor, 
advance the country’s wealth and income, and attract foreign capital. 
How to do it? Not, interestingly enough, as has been generally 
assumed, through protectionism—high tariffs that will virtually and 
forever exclude foreign manufactured wares—but through short- 
term bounties. 

Hamilton does not accept protectionism without qualification. At 
every point there are reservations. Indeed, he contends, the most 
desirable form of assistance is to be found in the use of bounties. 
He presents these reasons: 

1. Bounties furnish direct, positive, and immediate encourage- 


ment. 
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2. Bounties will not increase prices, or only slightly, “either by 
making no addition to the charges on the rival foreign article, as in 
the case of protecting duties, or by making a smaller addition.” The 
fact is, paying a bounty will lead to a fall in prices, “because, with- 
out laying any new charge on the foreign article, it serves to introduce 
a competition with it, and to increase the total quantity of the article 
in the market.” 

3. Bounties, unlike high protective duties, will not produce scarcity. 
Protective duties ultimately lead to higher prices; in the short run, 
they discourage importations. 

4. Bounties are not only the best but the only proper expedient 
for uniting a new agricultural activity with a new one in manufac- 
tures. A protective duty is the wrong way of going about serving 
both: it destroys the supply of the raw material, or raises its price 
too high for “the conductor of an infant manufacture.” Bounties, 
therefore, are equally effective in the stimulation of both agriculture 


and industry. 

If the United States is to have manufacturing, “pecuniary bounties 
are, in most cases, indispensable to the introduction of a new branch.” 
Hamilton wants such support; it is essential if we wish to overcome 
the “obstacles which arise from the competitions of superior skill 
and maturity elsewhere.” Bounties, then, by all means, but bounties 
only for infant industries! These reservations are significant; to 
Hamilton, government aid was only a temporary device. He says: 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must almost 
always be of questionable policy, because a presumption would arise, in every 
such case, that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. But, 
in new undertakings, they are as justifiable as they are sometimes necessary. 

Thus, intervention is not a matter of principle but of necessity, 
to compel foreign countries to give our trade easy access to their 
markets, to provide for the national defense. Public policy should 
be variable and sensitive. It must adjust to changing circumstances 
and it must be moderate. To Hamilton, protectionism is no ideal and 
isolation no virtue. If protection, as an expedient, will help under- 
takers, or businessmen, if it will attract foreign capital to the United 
States, the results will accrue to the benefit of the whole community. 

Only so far would Hamilton go down the road of governmental 
direction of the American economy, in establishing, through govern- 
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ment, the integrity of the country’s fiscal and monetary and credit 
operations, and in encouraging “infant manufacture” through short- 
term devices so that trade, enterprise, and investment would flourish. 

One may pause to observe that the very devices Hamilton was 
advocating in 1791 are those the United States is turning to today, 
and the reasons he offered for government intervention, in the short 
run, always, are still sound to develop infant industries and to protect 
those that are necessary for the national defense. At the same time, 
our willingness to lower our own barriers to foreign trade and not- 
ably to the admission of the exports of underdeveloped countries will 
not only help in the re-creation of that freer world of the mobility of 
goods, men, and capital but will help break down the nationalist 
isolation that we see springing up all about us. 

Thus Hamilton the statesman. He ordered the national finances, 
encouraged and advanced the banking function, and he saw the key 
role of the Treasury and central banking in monetary and credit 
policy (to halt deflation in the 1790's; to control inflation today). 
He was responsible for the settlement with Britain, and kept the 
country out of war. The country, at peace and prospering, was 
launched upon a boom that rivals even the one of today. Looking 
back upon this first decade, the Earl of Liverpool told the House of 
Lords in 1820, “that America increased in wealth, in commerce, in 
arts [industry], in population, in strength, more rapidly than any 
nation ever before increased in the history of the world.” 

I have reverted frequently to the role of foreign capital invest- 
ments in the economy of a new country and pointed out how close 
this was to Hamilton’s thinking. How thoroughly justified Hamilton 
was in looking to foreign capital for aid, the following figures show.’ 
Federal “stock,” or government bonds outstanding at that time came 
to $81,325,000, of which $43,369,000, or 53 per cent, was owned 
abroad. The shares of American corporations (banks, insurance com- 
panies, turnpike and canal companies) were worth $48,400,000; of 
this $15,880,000, or 33 per cent, was owned abroad. The Bank of 
the United States (included in the above) was capitalized at 
$10,000,000; and $6,200,000, or 62 per cent, was owned abroad. 


Never again in its annals were American government and enterprise 





1 The estimates are from a contemporary source, Samuel Blodget’s Economica, pub- 
lished in 1806. The figures are as of June 30, 1803. 
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to be so heavily dependent upon European funds. What is significant 
is that when, in the first and crucial decade of its history, help was 
needed, it came so readily. 

Jefferson’s initial indifference and then his growing opposition to 
the whole Hamilton program are well known. It is amusing to 
record that when Jefferson embarked on his greatest enterprise, the 
purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon in 1803, he turned to foreign 
money markets for his financing. The price of the territory was fixed 
at $15,000,000; $3,750,000 of this made up claims of American 
citizens against the French government and were met out of revenues. 
The balance, $11,250,000, was raised by issuing 6 per cent bonds 
payable in four installments during the years 1818-1821. So good 
was the public credit of the United States that the whole issue was 
taken up at once in Europe, the English subscribing $9,250,000, the 
French, $1,590,000, and other European nationals, $500,000. 

Hamilton today can give us guidance in ordering our own affairs, 
in the conduct of our relations with foreign nations, and in our atti- 
tudes toward the underdeveloped peoples of the earth who may use 
their newfound nationality to destroy themselves or to build perma- 
nently for the future. Hamilton believed in American enterprise, 


that through it alone was possible the augmentation of the country’s 
“revenue and capital.” Public faith and honor and innovation and 
growth went hand in hand. He was a patriot and a statesman, and 
he had confidence in his country’s future. It is therefore proper 
that we pay honor to him, as he deserves. 








There is a strange contrast be- 
tween the poet who has progressed 
from linguistic chaos to disciplined 
poetic language and the playwright 
who has steadily withdrawn from 
poetic richness to relative flatness 
of speech. 


T. S. ELIOT AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF POETRY 


Cc. L. WRENN 


Mr. ELIoT, AT ONCE AN American and a British poet, has achieved 
a quite astonishing reputation, as poet, critic, and playwright. This 
he has done not only in the vast English-speaking world, but in almost 
every part of the world where English literature is read. Yet, con- 
sidering the origin and nature of Mr. Eliot’s world-wide reputation, 
one may wonder how far it has been related to what may loosely be 
termed “snob-values.” In an article entitled “The Frontiers of 
Criticism” in the Sewanee Review of October, 1956, he complained 
of the encroachments of the study of the history of ideas and of 
source-hunting on literary criticism proper, and he named the late 
John Livingstone Lowes’s outstanding book, The Road to Xanadu, 
and Joyce’s Finnegans Wake as the two most dangerous books for 
young literary critics. Should one perhaps add The Waste Land to 
this list? The Waste Land was the cornerstone of his reputation with 
the new generation of literary people in the 1920’s in all countries. 
Yet this collection of polyglot, polymath and heterogeneous verses 
is of a kind to which the author himself seems to have found it neces- 
sary to append tantalizing, brief and allusive notes. Indeed the num- 
ber of people who can honestly claim to understand The Waste Land 
in full must be extremely small. Perhaps no comparable body of 
poetry stands so much and so patently in need of what the French 
call explication de textes. 
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In his early polyglot days, when he wrote often with odd patches 
and tags of French, German—and even Sanskrit—as well as Latin 
and Greek, Mr. Eliot had, almost at the outset of his career, not 
altogether ineptly described himself in French verses of the slangy 
Montmartre kind: 


Mélange adultére de Tout 


En Amérique, professeur ; 
En Angleterre, journaliste ; 
C’est 4 grands pas et en sueur 
Que vous suivrez 4 peine ma piste. 
En Yorkshire, conférencier ; 
A Londres, un peu banquier, 
Vous me paierez bien la téte. 
C’est 4 Paris que je me coiffe 
Casque noir de jemenfoutiste. 
En Allemagne, philosophe 
Surexcité par Emporheben 
Au grand air de Bergsteigleben ; 
Jerre toujours de-ci de-la 
A divers coups de tra la la 
De Damas jusqu’ 4 Omaha. 
Je célébrai mon jour de féte 


Dans une oasis d’Afrique 

Vétu d’une peau de girafe. 

On montrera mon cénotaphe 

Aux cétes briilantes de Mozambique .. . 


and so on for as much again. 


But already in 1917, in The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 
we see the detached Bloomsbury Bohemian beginning the struggle to 
find language for his poetic self even while blatantly kicking away 
the props of traditional diction and sentiment: 


It is impossible to say just what I mean. 
But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a screen: 


I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me. 


And then the poetry takes hold of him and we read: 
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We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


The temptation to startling paradox here catches him, but most agree- 
ably. In this same poem we see his pleasure in reviving for specific 
purpose some learned Latinate words used by the seventeenth- 
century writers whom Eliot has constantly found a source of ways 
of thought and language. 

And so the conversation slips 

Among velleities and carefully caught regrets 

Through attenuated tones of violins 

Mingled with remote cornets 

And begins. 


In 1920, Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service shows him still the 
polyglot literary philosopher struggling—albeit in a vein of humor- 
ous parody—with meditative satire with its poetry still much 
obscured : 
Polyphiloprogenitive 

The sapient sutlers of the Lord 

Drift across the window-panes. 

In the beginning was the Word. 

In the beginning was the Word. 

Superfetation of to en, 

And at the mensual turn of time 

Produced enervate Origen. 


In The Waste Land (1922) we see, besides the aforementioned 
features and some attempts at “proletarian” language, an experiment- 
ing with the use of archaisms and an interest in the Elizabethan 
drama which was later to bear genuine fruit. Here is a characteristic 
passage: 

(And I Tiresias have foresuffered all 
Enacted on this same divan or bed; 
I who have sat by Thebes below the wall 


And walked among the lowest of the dead.) 
(From “The First Sermon’) 


Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih. 


(From “What the Thunder Said”) 
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We may not need the notes to remind us of the allusion in the above 
to Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, but the Sanskrit words Eliot had found 
in a translation of the fifth Upanishad rendered as “give, sympathize, 
control,” and the final thrice-repeated word he thinks is the equiva- 
lent of “the peace which passeth understanding.” This sort of thing 
may well strike the reader as being, in Mr. Eliot’s own phrase, 


Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse. 


Yet in this tranquil ending to The Waste Land Eliot suggests the fact 
that he is beginning to pass from his earlier state of intellectual 
gallimaufry to an inner harmony and the finding of his true self 
which will fructify in a later deliberately disciplined poetic use of 
language. And such words as those learned seventeenth-century 
terms from Sir Thomas Browne, Marvell and Jeremy Taylor as those 
that have occurred in the passages so far cited —“velleities,” “super- 
fetation,” “philoprogenitive,” and the more English archaic “sutlers” 
—will be used only with sparing deliberation by the maturing poet 
in future. When in one of his choruses to The Rock Eliot described 
London as “The timekept city,” he was most deliberately coining a 
word in seventeenth-century style, and in the vividly sensitive image 
of the line from the same chorus 


And see the light that fractures through unquiet water 


his peculiar use of words seems amply justified. 

The influences of Donne on Eliot are well known and amply 
acknowledged by the poet in his Homage to John Dryden, and in- 
directly in his famous criticism of Milton’s poetic language. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, who for a time was a potent influence on modern 
English poets, though alien from Eliot in so many ways, has left an 
occasional mark on his language, as notably in the poem New Hamp- 
shire. 

But I think it is in Ash Wednesday (1930) that Mr. Eliot first 
really “finds himself” in the matter of poetic language. It is almost 
as if his progress toward the poetic realization of a spiritual re- 
integration were finding expression in a parallel reintegration of 
poetic language. Here, for instance, in the following passage from 
Ash Wednesday we have the poetic and simple use of “proper words 
in proper places”: 
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Because these wings are no longer wings to fly 
But merely vans to beat the air 


Teach us to care and not to care: 
Teach us to sit still. 


And when later in the same poem he uses the term “inconclusible” 


= the Ii 
peice Conclusion of all that 


Is inconclusible, 


one feels that the use is just and proper. Ash Wednesday, too, marks 
perhaps the point at which Eliot passes from the iconoclastic phase 
of spurning or deliberately seeking to destroy the tradition of English 
poetic language as a whole to that of beginning to seek for a develop- 
ment, not without a sense of continuity, into something more appro- 
priate to the needs of a profound contemporary poet and his audience. 


Seeking, as he puts it here for ; 
restoring 


With a new verse the ancient rhyme. 


Marina, with its profound handling of the theme of spiritual re- 
newal, in part suggested by Shakespeare’s Pericles, carries on the 
more mature use of poetic language of Ash Wednesday. But we see 


in such a minor piece as Animula that the search for the right 
language for all kinds of poetry is by no means yet fully mapped 
out. What a vivid little picture of an adolescent girl struggling with 
her first consciousness of life’s unsolved meaning is conveyed in the 


lines: 


The pain of living and the drug of dreams 

Curl up the small soul in the window seat 

Behind the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Yet this is not exactly poetry, and the author cannot resist ending 
with a clever but monstrous paradox suggested by the traditional 
Ave Maria prayer: 


Pray for us now and at the hour of our birth. 


Mr. Eliot, like some others, has enjoyed the influence of Edward 
Lear’s nonsense verses, and he has developed some delightful if 
trivial curiosities of language in the process, as we see in prose in 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. His Lines to a Yorkshire Ter- 
rier most agreeably combine an echo of a famous Elizabethan song 
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with “nonsense” vocabulary and another quite “fetching” paradox 


in the lines: 
Pollicle dogs and cats all must 
Jellicle cats and dogs all must 
Like undertakers, come to dust. 
Here a little dog I pause, 
Heaving up my prior paws, - 
Pause, and sleep endlessly. 


Or again, in the Lines for Cuscuscaraway and Mirza Murad Ali Beg: 


How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot. 


With a bobtail cur 
In a coat of fur 
And a porpentine cat 
And a wopsical hat. 


Incidentally, the Oriental names in the title of this piece present 
those interested with a nice little philological problem. “Mirza” and 
“Murad” and “Ali” are familiar enough in Islamic countries as 
proper names with a noble lineage. But where did Eliot get “Beg” 
from? “Beg” is, I believe, in Turkey, a dialect form of the title 
“Bey,” common, for instance, in some parts of Eastern Anatolia, and 
it is certainly still current in Erzerum. I remember as a boy reading 
about Iskander Bey as Iskander Beg in some English historical work. 
But philologists seem to differ in their views on the possible relation- 
ship of “Beg” to “Bey” and the origins of these forms. But what is 
the significance of the use of these names to Mr. Eliot (if any)? 
I have not found the answer to this question, though it may possibly 
be well known to experts on Eliot. 

I have said already that Mr. Eliot has always been preoccupied 
with problems of poetic language. Like Milton, he is intensely 
“language-conscious.”” It is significant therefore that he chose to pay 
a special tribute to the poet’s use of language in his unpublished 
Dublin lecture on W. B. Yeats, delivered in 1939 just after Yeats’s 
death. For I take Yeats to have been the greatest poet of our half- 
century. Of W. B. Yeats Mr. Eliot then said that “He was the greatest 
poet of our time—certainly the greatest in his language; and, so far 
as I can judge, in any language.” 

In “Burnt Norton,” the last of his volume Collected Poems 1909- 
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1935, Eliot very consciously returns to the consideration of the 
struggle for poetic language of the kind he needed. 
Words strain, 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still. 
In “East Coker,” from Four Quartets (first published in 1944), there 
is emphasis on what Mr. Eliot so aptly calls “The intolerable wrestle 
with words and meanings”: 
That was a way of putting it—not very satisfactory ; 
A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 
With words and meanings. 
And he goes on to suggest, of the elders and their traditional serenity 


that perhaps they were 
The quiet-voiced elders, 


Bequeathing us merely a receipt for deceit. 

The serenity only a deliberate hebetude. 
Here the old utter dissatisfaction with tradition and the conscious- 
ness of the nagging problem of finding a living substitute for it is 


uppermost. Nor does the poet ever forget his own warning, from the 
most mature and satisfying poem of his Four Quartets, “Little Gid- 


ding,” that 


Last year’s words belong to last year’s language 
And next year’s words await another voice. 


But I believe that it is here in “Little .Gidding” that at last Mr. 
Eliot has been able to frame the ideal of poetic language which best 
suits his genius—at least for non-dramatic verse—toward which he 
has throughout his poetic career been struggling, consciously and un- 


consciously. In its fifth section he writes: 
And every phrase 


And sentence that is right (where every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 

The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 

An easy commerce of the old and the new, 

The common word exact without vulgarity, 

The formal word precise but not pedantic, 

The complete consort dancing together) 

Every phrase and every sentence is an end and a beginning, 
Every poem an epitaph. 
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This is perhaps the nearest thing to a clear statement of a poet’s aims 
and needs in language that our times have produced. It is not so much 
revolutionary as practical. It owes something to Wordsworth as well 
as to the seventeenth-century “Metaphysicals,” yet it is at the same 
time fresh and new and alive. I do not propose to examine here its 
validity or completeness. But at least for Mr. Eliot and the con- 
temporary poet who would deal with mind and spirit, it seems to me 
to go a long way to giving the right guidance in language; and cer- 
tainly it expresses what Mr. Eliot has often sought to achieve in 
poetry, and has sometimes accomplished. I would say that to a large 
extent in Ash Wednesday and in Marina, and to a far greater degree 
in Four Quartets, the use of this ideal has been truly illustrated 
and vindicated. 

In “The Dry Salvages,” for instance, the following passage of 
simple directness shows the old use of Italian (sprung from the poet’s 
lifelong love of Dante), and an almost technical theological refer- 
ence in a prayer to Our Lady; but given the minimum cultural back- 
ground of the assumed reader, all is clea~ and right: 

Lady, whose shrine stands on the promontory, 
Pray for all those who are in ships, those 
Whose business has to do with fish, and 
Those concerned with every lawful traffic 
And those who conduct them. 
Repeat a prayer also on behalf of 
Women who have seen their sons or husbands 
Setting forth and not returning: 
Figlia del tuo figlio, 
Queen of Heaven. 
The description of a summer night in “East Coker,” again, illustrates 
the method in language, though less strictly poetically, and here the 
use of archaism (even archaic spelling) which Mr. Eliot had several 
times experimented with earlier, is just right in its atmosphere and 
context in the italicized line: In that open field 
If you do not come too close, if you do not come too close, 
On a summer midnight, you can hear the music 
Of the weak pipe and the little drum 
And see them dancing around the bonfire 
The association of man and woman 
In daunsinge, signifying matrimonie— 
A dignified and commodious sacrament. 
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But I think it is in “Little Gidding,” the profoundest as well as the 
most linguistically successful philosophical poem he has written, 
that Mr. Eliot best manages to combine the discipline of poetry with 
the discipline of language. In the next passage from “Little Gidding” 
I shall quote, there is also emotive power: 
The dove descending breaks the air 

With flame of incandescent terror 

Of which the tongues declare 

The one discharge from sin and error. 

The only hope, or else despair, 

Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 

To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


And it is of W. B. Yeats, whose powers of language Mr. Eliot has 
so much admired, that we are reminded rather than of Gerard Man- 


ley Hopkins in the mystical beauty of “Little Gidding’s” closing lines: 


And all shall be well and 
All manner of thing shall be well 
When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 
And the fire and the rose are one. 


I mention Hopkins here only because the word “‘in-folded” does sug- 
gest perhaps something of Hopkins’ manner, and Hopkins has been, 
I think, an occasional, though never a very strong influence on Mr. 
Eliot’s poetic language. 

The dramatic fragment Sweeney Agonistes, with its classical Mil- 
tonic title and its frequent use of “proletarian language” in rhythms 
borrowed from the contemporary music hall, I do not propose to 
dwell on; for its inner meaning is not so clear that one should feel 
it proper to examine its language in detail. But I mention Sweeney 
Agonistes merely that it may serve as a kind of bridge between Mr. 
Eliot’s two major claims to our consideration—his work as a poet 
proper, and his contributions to a possible renascence of a poetic 
drama for the people. 

If we look at Eliot’s four full-length plays (more or less) in verse 
—Murder in the Cathedral, The Family Reunion, The Cocktail Party, 
and The Confidential Clerk (the last-named recently playing with 
apparently marked success in both New York and London after 
having been first presented on the stage at the Edinburgh Festival in 
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1953 )—we shall see a progression from the poetic to the outwardly 
prosaic use of language for specific dramatic purposes. The choruses 
of Murder in the Cathedral show Eliot at his most purely poetical 
in the application of his ideal of language (as explained above) to 
the actual theater. Yet it is to be remembered, in comparing the rela- 
tive poetic qualities of Murder in the Cathedral with those of the 
later plays, that this was intended originally specifically for the 
pageant on a great ecclesiastical occasion for performance in a 
cathedral, and further, that its subject is from the historical Middle 
Ages while the later plays are almost strictly from the contemporary 
scene. 

In his pleasure in exploring the potentialities of strange and 
heterogeneous words and their possible semantic developments, Mr. 
Eliot has parallels among poets on the Continent of Europe, and he 
has, of course, been influenced by several of the European experi- 
mental movements in poetry of this century. He has, for instance, 
some affinities with the Austrian poet Rilke, the French Valéry 
(among those no longer living), and with the Russian poet Boris 
Pasternak among his surviving contemporaries. But it may well 
appear that Mr. Eliot has an especially significant role in that attempt 
at the exploitation of the poetic drama for actual audiences which, 
in various ways, is to be connected with the writers of the late Irish 
theater group, and today with the names of Mr. Christopher Fry and 
of Eliot himself. 

Now there has been of late in several diverse countries a conscious 
effort to connect poetry once more with the people, to recover that 
natural and vital link between poet and people which had been lost 
with the advance of printing and “education.” A quality is being 
sought especially in younger national literatures allied to what the 
Germans call Volkstiimlichkeit, and is more nearly expressed by the 
Russians in their word Narédnost’ (which if literally translated would 
mean “peopleness”). With the revived interest in folk poetry and 
the traditional and national arts of versifying, the poet’s need for 
something of the nature of Volkstiimlichkeit has its obvious parallels 
in several European countries, which makes the question of Mr. Eliot 
and his searches after the proper language of poetry and the poetic 
drama of particular significance and interest to us all. 

After the more obvious and often beautiful poetry of Murder in 
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the Cathedral, with its associations of medieval pageantry and funda- 
mental religion, Mr. Eliot has, in the three succeeding plays, more 
and more sought after a language as near as possible to that of con- 
temporary real life—a language of ordinary use which should yet 
have the rhythm of verse. Now this verse rhythm is quite easily 
recognizable in parts of The Family Reunion; and though it is less 
noticeable without conscious search in The Cocktail Party, that play 
contains truly poetic passages in outwardly ordinary contemporary 
language which arise naturally from the spiritual quality of the inner 
meaning of the drama. But though one can see, on investigation, that 
there is some correlation between syllable numbers and rhythm in 
The Confidential Clerk, I can so far see almost nothing in its 
language to distinguish it from prose, nor has this piece enough 
depth of inner spiritual meaning to give any marked poetic quality 
more indirectly to any of its language. Perhaps I may change this 
opinion when I come to hear the play in a theater from real actors, 
but certainly I get no poetic feeling from the single act of reading it. 
Much of The Cocktail Party, and all of The Confidential Clerk seems, 
if one merely reads in print, like prose which has been artificially 
arranged in capitalized lines like verse, but which fails to provide 
any serious illusion that verse is being read; though I must admit 
that the excellent speaking of the parts in The Cocktail Party did at 
times offer some of the effects of poetry in a, to me, inexplicable way. 
But the question may well be asked, “How near to prose may the 
language of verse drama go without ceasing to have significance other 
than that of prose?” I should incline to answer, for myself, at present 
—and without having heard The Confidential Clerk in a theater— 
that Mr. Eliot’s last play does not essentially differ in its language 
from prose, that it is kind of illustration of Wordsworth’s famous 
dictum that “There is no essential difference between the language of 
prose and that of metrical composition.” Then why, it might be 
further demanded, should Mr. Eliot take so much trouble to imply 
that his latest play is any kind of poetic drama? Yet the whole point, 
it would seem, of the attempted revival of the poetic drama is that 
it might be a means of bringing poetry to the people where the printed 
word and its tradition had hopelessly lost all living contact for so 
long. It remains to be seen whether this kind of combination of 
varyingly deep thought with almost consistently shallow layers (as it 
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were) of language, can succeed in permanently moving the popular 
mind, though it would seem that The Cocktail Party has been widely 
noticed. Will the deliberate ordinariness of dramatic language of 
The Confidential Clerk come any nearer to bringing poetry to the 
people than the stirring mental and metrical gymnastics of Mr. Chris- 
topher Fry? It seems indisputable, at any rate, that Murder in the 
Cathedral, with its so real and easily recognizable poetic qualities 
of language, has moved, and continues to move, far more ordinary 
people than The Cocktail Party, and that this play again is likely to 
move more of the common auditor than The Confidential Clerk. Are 
Mr. Eliot’s plays effective for “the people” in something like inverse 
ratio to their nearness to ordinary prosaic language? 

It has been said that W. B. Yeats progressed as time went on from 
a youthful poetic diction akin to that of William Morris and Swin- 
burne through an increasingly colloquial and contemporary idiom to 
the disciplined maturity of The Tower (1928). Moreover, his spe- 
cial interest in the genuine ballads of the people—as witnessed by 
his efforts late in life to recite verse in the traditional folk style of 
the oral ballad—probably helped Yeats to that blend of colloquial 
language and poetic thought and imagery which Mr. Eliot, like him, 
has been seeking. But Yeats did not attempt to “depoeticize” the 
language of his own plays, and the relative flatness of The Confi- 
dential Clerk in diction was quite alien from him. Yeats’s Purgatory 
is a one-act poetic drama in a sense that Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes 
was not. He once wrote of Eliot as “the most typical figure of the 
reaction” in favor of what he called “bare poetry” when mentioning 
him as Editor of The Criterion; and it is evident from several other 
passages quoted by Mr. Joseph Hone in his biography of Yeats 
(1942) that Yeats in several ways distrusted or disliked the extreme 
tendencies toward poetic bareness. It was in his poems proper, not 
in his plays, that Yeats realized the ideal of poetic language which 
I have tried to show Mr. Eliot has aimed at and latterly achieved 
in his poems, but has somewhat abated in his latest plays. For ex- 
ample in The Tower the poem entitled “A Prayer for My Son” suc- 
ceeds almost to perfection in that “bare poetry” which yet remains 
poetry: Bid a strong ghost stand at the head 


That my Michael may sleep sound, 
Nor cry, nor turn in the bed 
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Till his morning meal come round; 
And may departing twilight keep 
All dread afar till morning’s back, 
That his mother may not lack 

Her fill of sleep. 


Mr. Eliot, on the other hand, has given expression more than once 
to his great admiration for Yeats’s handling of poetic language, as I 
have mentioned earlier. In a comment on Yeats’s epistle dedicatory 
to Responsibilities and Other Poems, he wrote that in this poem “is 
first fully evinced Yeats’s power of speaking as a particular man to 
men—more than half a lifetime to arrive at this freedom of speech.” 

I would conclude then that a distinction is to be drawn between 
the Eliot of Four Quartets where his aims in poetic language 
seem good and have been splendidly achieved, and the Eliot who 
has steadily withdrawn the diction of his plays from poetry with 
deliberate intent until The Confidential Clerk with its so often merely 
ordinary flatness of language. If this is poetic drama, then it might 
well be given as a modern illustration of “The Art of Sinking in 
Poetry.” But it is to be hoped that The Confidential Clerk is not 
Mr. Eliot’s final effort in this bringing of poetry to the people through 
the spoken word of the theater. It may be that he too will feel that 
this process of “baring” poetry in the drama which he has been de- 
veloping especially in his last three plays, has gone too far to leave 
any real poetic linguistic values for the people to receive. I think 
that, to a limited extent, the use of “bare poetry” succeeds in The 
Cocktail Party—notably in the scene in which Celia makes her final 
choice and determines to take the hard spiritual way of “working out 
her salvation with diligence.” But a halt should, I think, have been 
called before The Confidential Clerk was allowed to parade. 

“The intolerable wrestle with words and meanings” is a struggle 
which every poet of depth and intellectual power must face for him- 
self—in whatever age he may live. But in an age whose transitional 
quality is long-lasting, as ours seems to be, such a struggle must be 
especially difficult and experimental. The right poetic language for 
the poetic drama of the age, if this medium can in fact be revived, 
has not yet been found. But this fact should in no wise lessen our 
acknowledgment of and admiration for the success of Mr. Eliot in 
struggling toward a realizable ideal of poetic language for at once 
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contemporary and permanent needs, in Ash Wednesday and Marina, 
and above all in his Four Quartets. But because Eliot is a more in- 
tellectual and philosophical poet than Yeats—at least in certain 
respects—his mastery and exploration of the right linguistic medium 
must be less complete and satisfying. In little space he has attempted 
so much. 

I believe that anything like a crisis in language is necessarily in- 
timately related to a crisis in culture. But Mr. Eliot, in his Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture, published first in 1948, does not 
deal, except in passing, with the linguistic aspects of culture, though 
he clearly sees their importance. His own wide and discerning knowl- 
edge of European and ancient classical literature in the original 
languages, too, must naturally sharpen his linguistic consciousness. 
His sense of the value of individual national languages as expres- 
sions of culture is seen everywhere in his polyglot and polymath 
earlier poems, and this is emphasized in the Notes Towards the Defi- 
nition of Culture, which significantly opens with a citation from the 
New English Dictionary. 

Like Milton, Eliot is a learned poet, not only in the ancient classi- 


cal tongues and in modern European literature, but also in his own 
English, both present and past. Like him, too, he has sought to make 
the language serve “in some graver subject” 


Such as may make thee search thy coffers round 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound, 


though he has been in the past more fond than Milton of 


Those new-fangled toys and trimming slight 
Which takes our late fantasticks with delight. 


Indeed in some ways he has been more all-embracing than Milton. 
The Waste Land was suggested by a study of the Middle Ages in its 
symbolism and ritual, and he has assimilated Dante’s approach to 
language in some measure as well as his abiding philosophy. From 
the impatient abandonment of the poetic traditions of his immediate 
predecessors he has passed to an ambition to restore and revivify 
whatever in English past poetic practice may be found capable of 
life and may be adapted to the needs of a poet of transition who 
wishes to express his deepest thoughts in permanent form. He has 
tried his hand at almost every type of verse-making. But there is a 
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strange contrast between the poet proper, who in Four Quartets has 
found his proper linguistic medium—or nearly found it—and the 
playwright who has progressed from the truly poetic choruses of 
Murder in the Cathedral to the flat ordinariness of The Confidential 
Clerk. As he has passed, through “Christian despair” through The 
Waste Land to the spiritual renewal of Ash Wednesday, or from 
modern trifling to poetic thinking, so too he has passed from linguistic 
chaos or polymath macaronic versifying, to something near to a 
realization of that ideal in poetic language to which I have drawn 
special attention: 

The common word, exact without vulgarity, 

The formal word precise, but not pedantic, 

The complete consort dancing together. 
Yet in the drama, it seems almost as if the effort to bring serious 
drama to the people in an idiom which they may understand had cost 
him the sacrifice of everything of poetry, in his later plays, except 
the mechanical survival of verse rhythm—a rhythm which often has 
to be consciously looked for or listened for to be noticed at all. 

Mr. Eliot’s immense reputation—and especially his following 
among the younger sort—has been built up largely on his early 
poems and especially The Waste Land. There was indeed something 
like real disappointment and bewilderment among his enthusiastic 
followers when he came publicly to “find himself” as a poet and 
thinker in the “Catholic” Church of England, and there was an occa- 
sion I well remember when The Times Literary Supplement marked 
this transition—or rather its discovery by Eliot’s disciples—by an 
article entitled “The Camp of Dejection.” In this finding of himself 
as poet and thinker, Mr. Eliot has also, as I have tried to show, 
found himself to a great extent as a poetic user of the English 
language. While this has been going on, English poets during the 
last years have been turning back more and more to some of the 
formerly abandoned traditions in diction and meter, as Mr. Auden 
has turned to Christianity and a greatly increased degree of intelligi- 
bility. Mr. Eliot has shared in some measure, one might say, in a 
slight reaction in favor of some sort of continuity with England’s 
poetic past. Yet in dramatic diction he has been turning more and 
more away from poetry. In The Cocktail Party, where the inner 
spiritual meaning is deep and real, poetry still sometimes arises 
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where thought and language have harmonized and fused; but in The 
Confidential Clerk, with its less profound inner meaning, poetry has, 
I think, scarcely even once appeared. 

Mr. Eliot is an intellectual poet delighting in the endless power 
of unexpected words and meanings. The “wrestle with words and 
meanings” for him has been, as it seems, far more often a pleasure 
than “intolerable.” It follows, therefore, that his poetry could never 
appeal to anything more than a select, highly cultivated—even a 
sophisticated—body of readers. His audience, like Milton’s, must be 
“fit though few.” Yet his plays can only carry their full and essential 
inner meaning to the same kind of limited audience, for whom poetry 
will sometimes arise in them through the perfect fusion of thought 
and language. For by the vast majority of any normal popular 
audience, only the external significances of his plays will generally 
be apprehended, and that only by conscious effort. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Eliot has, in his poetry proper, made a 
notable contribution to the development of poetic language in Eng- 
land and America. Though his appeal can only reach a very limited 
number, yet this number is likely to include those whom it is most 


important and desirable to influence. What may be the permanent 
effect of his work in the theater it is clearly too soon to prophesy. But 
the effect, I believe, cannot be good. In the revival of the poetic 
drama, in so far as he is contributing to it, I feel far less confidence, 
for the reasons I have suggested. Perhaps Mr. Eliot’s next play, when 
it comes, will do something to strengthen one’s belief in the future 
of this obviously desirable effort to bring poetry back to the people. 





FIVE POEMS 


DANIEL BERRIGAN 


MOON 
This desolate cold god 


never created a flower 
in his salty furrow, 
or called noble birds to climb 


and drink at his vein of fire: 


he never walked the noon 

alight with his own light 

whose trees were his sudden fountains 
whose waterfalls stood and shouted: 


but shod and ribbed in ice 
he keeps heart averted 
from the plague of youth, from growth: 


he has sworn his cold eye 

never to heat or approve 

the blood that rounds man’s breast 
and grows the fruit hung there: 


poet, mystic, lover 

claim his glance for their own: 
but only the dead who never 
lift eye or cry, or name him, 
shall own him at the end: 


since he and they dwell far 
above, below mobbing desire, 
and indifferent to each other 
separate go their way 

into no human day. 


Epiror’s NOTE: These poems will appear in a volume of poetry by the same author soon 
to be published by the Macmillan Company under the title Time Without Number. 
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CREDENTIALS 


I would it were possible to state in so 

few words my errand in the world: quite simply 
forestalling all inquiry, the oak offers his leaves 
largehandedly. 


And in winter his integral magnificent order 
decrees, says solemnly who he is, 


in the great thrusting limbs that are all finally 
one: a return, a permanent riverandsea. 


So the rose is its own credentials, a certain 
unattainable effortless form: wearing its heart visibly, 
it gives us heart too: bud, fulness, and fall. 
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SAYS GOD 


I would even give my Son to them. 
In a field of flowers, wide as dawn to dusk, 
one hesitant flower more, only one more: 


or in a sky already great with stars, 
one star more at the edge, hardly in evening. 


He will not make turmoil: one child more 

allowed by his father’s hand into a park of children: 
one voice adds little: one voice to a sweet choir, 
another among the swings, linked in a ring-around. 


They take Him easily to heart: more is but 

merrier: at table, in His bed, He asks 

so little a corner of heart or world. He will never trouble 
the country children of men with who He is. 


Only to bend intent over their games: never to say 
children: I am all your bloom and odor and starlight. 
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THE MEN ON THE HILL 


There is still time to escape 
the hill where ruin hangs, 
the dry lax throat of doom. 


Tall as veiled spears they hem Him, 
the proud and diehard women. 
Their hearts bleed in their eyes, 
their eyes run on to death, their wits 
in little feeble rivers run the ground. 


Mark what holds them still: 
His spastic dying dry, 

for murderers no lightning, 
a thirst to curse all springs 
our tongues are laid against. 


There is less than nothing here. 
Nothing were yet something 

if stones would rise and grate 

a syllable of God: if hands were sprung 
a moment only from the trap of nails. 


But death has staked Him off 
and bound Him for its baggage: 
heaving no miracles, the hill 
sighs to a long sun westward: 
the sky runs red with torches, 
the city blinks us blind 


and only death is savior. 





BELIEVE 


That delicate honeycomb Christ took to mouth, 

that plundered nest was sweet to lips grown grey 

with Judas kiss and gall. Not since Mary’s milk 

had ever the earth offered in breast or lip 

such words as the shifty bees, this way and that stealing, 
assuring: the dead flower lives: even death serves. 


The dismembered fish too, 
ikthus for Christ, stared up at the fearful 
fishermen. They tossed unseaworthy 
when the walker of waves stood there, and the floor 
pitched them green. He had eaten away all 
but literal arrangement, and skeleton said: 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior. 

Death again; the eyes 
even of a dead fish crying: believe or drown. 
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The major obstacle to Hinduism 
and to Christianity, syncretism con- 
siders itself the fulfillment of all 
religions, the new religion which 
alone is capable of uniting all 
mankind. 


RELIGIOUS SYNCRETISM 
IN INDIA 


ANTHONY J. PAREL 


SYNCRETISM IS THE DOMINANT trend of contemporary Hindu reli- 
gious thinking. In Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghose, and Radhakrishnan 
it has found able supporters whose popularity, scholarship, and good 
intentions have made its acceptance emotionally unquestionable. Its 
influence is felt not merely in what is traditionally the Indian sphere 
of prestige—South Asia or where Hinduism and Buddhism have con- 
siderable following—but also in certain very influential intellectual 
circles of the West, of which Toynbee, Aldous Huxley and René 
Guénon may be considered as the outstanding representatives. Syn- 
cretism is a natural temptation for exceptional men of higher per- 
ception, men who see and experience the transcendent unity of man- 
kind based on purely natural foundations—metaphysics, natural the- 
ology, natural mysticism—men, it may be added, who do not seem 
to be aware of the true meaning of the supernatural and of its infinite 
superiority over the natural, however sublime. The proposition that 
all religions are equally good has a particular appeal to the modern 
Hindu intellectual who possesses, or has developed, the rare ability 
to appreciate religious values without reference to their historical 
sources, theological content, or logical consequences. In fact, syn- 
cretism is put forward not merely as the modern interpretation of 
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Hinduism only but as the final fulfillment of all religions, as that 
religion which alone is capable of uniting all mankind. 

In the following pages we shall examine some of the factors that 
enter into the formulation of such a theory and analyze the intellec- 
tual foundation which supports it. It should become evident that syn- 
cretism is neither the correct interpretation nor the fulfillment of 
orthodox Hinduism but in effect a departure from Hindu orthodoxy 
and the major obstacle in the way of its true fulfillment. 

“With the Hindus,” we are told, “tolerance is not a matter of 
expediency or even of morals; it is a metaphysical principle.”* This 
attitude, it has often been said, is the result of an innate respect for 
spiritual realities in general, and a sign of appreciation of the other 
man’s beliefs. Accordingly, religious values are said to lie beyond 
the categories of truth and falsehood, and to have their own separate 
validity.* Such an attitude may seem strange to an orthodox Chris- 
tian for whom the acceptance of a certain belief implies the automatic 
rejection of its contradictory. But the syncretic Hindu does not con- 
sider himself limited by any such rational necessity; in his opinion 
every religious value is per se worthy of equal acceptance. 

If one finds this attitude somewhat extraordinary, it is good to 
remember that Hinduism has no founder, no teaching authority, no 
dogmas, no norms of conformity, and that in this respect it is unique 
among world religions. These factors do color the religious thinking 
of the Hindu and temperamentally predispose him to a certain spirit 
of indifference, liberalism or tolerance for its own sake. Syncretism 
takes advantage of this temperament to the full. 

It is the fundamental belief of modern Hindus that “salvation” 
can be attained by genuine faith in any marga (path). Thus though 
one may prefer one’s own path and consider it superior to all others, 
the validity of another man’s claim that his path is also superior to 
all other paths, may not be questioned. What is good for one, is 
absolutely so, that is, without reference to what is good in itself or 
what is good for others. Such an attitude has led no doubt to tolera- 
tion of the most absurd positions. Nevertheless it is justified on the 
grounds of human fallibility, of the infinite possible ways of attain- 


*The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras, India) for Dec. 3, 1956. 
2S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of life (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 


1949, 8th Impression), p. 31 passim. 
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ing “salvation,” and of the fear of suppressing these ways should 
one become dogmatic and intolerant. 

Again, according to modern Hindu belief, the spiritual realities 
to which religions hold the access are so varied and so rich that no 
one religion may claim to be the exclusive way to them. Moreover, 
the needs of each individual are so different that there must be as 
many “religions” as there are individuals. Historical religions are 
nothing but the grouping forces of individuals who live in the same 
cultural milieu. But beneath the crust of cultural accretions, all 
individuals are united in the common quest for the transcendent spir- 
itual order. At this deepest level all men become aware of a common 
substratum although they call it by different names—God, Spirit, 
Brahman, Tao, Allah, Nirvana, Truth, First Principle. And “toler- 
ance” is the unmistakable external sign of such an awareness. As 
Vivekananda, the “founder” of modern Hindu syncretism, points 
out, the unity of all religions must necessarily express itself by an 
increasing richness of variety in its forms. The perfect state of that 
essential unity would come when each man had his own religion, 
when not bound by sect or traditional form he followed the free self- 


adaptation of his nature in its relation with the Supreme.* 


SYNCRETISM: A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


In a country like India with such a plethora of religions and sects 
—Hinduism with its numerous castes, Islam with its sects, Chris- 
tianity with its various churches, Buddhism, Sikhism, Jainism, Zoro- 
astrianism—syncretism offers a facile solution to many difficult 
problems. The very juxtaposition of these faiths and the daily com- 
mingling of their votaries exercise a potent influence especially on 
those who do not accept a supernatural view of existence. A good 
Hindu and a good Christian are equally good men. Therefore, it is 
concluded, not only is it unwise to quarrel about the relative merit 
of the two parties, but also it is a positive harm to say that one reli- 
gion is better than the other. “I want to see heart-unity established 
among people of this land professing different faiths,” writes Gandhi. 
“In nature there is a fundamental unity running through all the di- 
versity we see about us. Religions,” he concludes, “are no exception 


"Sri Aurobindo, The Synthesis of Yoga (Madras: Sri Aurobindo Library, 1948), p. 6. 
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to the natural law. Different religions are the branches of the same 
majestic tree. Therefore they are equally true.”* In other words, 
what many Protestants hold with regard to the role of the various 
Christian churches these Hindus merely extend to the role of the 
different world religions—all of them lead men to some spiritual 
goal. 

In addition, modern Hindus hold that, oblivious of this funda- 
mental unity, followers of historic religions become fanatic. Conflict 
of religions results. Syncretism is the only way to avoid such con- 
flicts. But historic religions, with their dogmas, their sectarian spirit, 
are splitting humanity into large fragments. They are unleashing 
religious passions and occasioning fratricidal wars. 

In looking at historic religions in this light, the Hindu leaders of 
thought were no doubt influenced by the problems they were facing 
in India itself. The Hindu-Moslem riots of the last decade, which 
were in fact the explosion of tension accumulating for centuries, in 
which one million people were killed, twelve million persons were 
uprooted from their home land, and a new State, Pakistan, was cre- 
ated, had shown how far fanaticism could go. Consequently, the 
Hindu intellectuals were convinced that firm faith in one’s own reli- 
gion and social harmony with those of other religions did not and 
could not go hand in hand. The root of the malady in their estimation 
lay in the narrow concept of religion, the concept which considered 
one’s own religion as true and all others as false. If universal brother- 
hood was to be established, this fanaticism should go first, root and 
branch. If religion was to have any social content and a universal 
appeal historical religions would have to give up belief in dogmas 
and learn to tolerate “accidental” differences. A new religious spirit 
would have to be developed, one that would be willing to sacrifice 
“selfish” claims of privileges and uniqueness, and would agree in a 
broad magnanimous spirit on the unity of all religions. 

As Radhakrishnan, the ablest exponent of syncretism, warns us, 
“different religions of the world should abandon the tradition of 
opposition and yield to cooperation on the basis of the hidden sub- 
stratum. . . . If the message of religion is to be articulated in relation 
to the problems of our age, we must give up the view that any one 


*M. K. Gandhi, The Mahatma and the Missionary (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1949), p.53. Italics mine. 
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religion contains the final and absolute and whole truth. . . . We 
must be on our guard against enemies of truth—men with fixed ideas 
and fanaticism.”* Accordingly, syncretism alone is capable of avoid- 
ing the conflict of religions. 

If syncretism is the practical way to combat the spirit of open 
fanaticism, it also serves as a remedy against the more subtle “form 
of fanaticism,” namely, proselytism. Conversion to other religions, 
especially Christianity, has an unpleasant association in the Hindu 
memory. Conversions to Christianity meant loss to the Hindu fold. 
One would naturally have expected the protagonists of syncretism 
to look upon conversion as the practical proof for the equality of all 
religions. If all religions were equal what difference would it make if 
you changed one good religion for another that was equally good? 

But, strangely enough, the equality of religions was not to be 
understood in this sense. The flow of conversion startled and alarmed 
the majority of Hindus. To seek conversion from one religion to 
another was to seek to obliterate a legitimate sphere of cultural 
influence. The contention was that the world was divided into various 
spheres of cultural influence, all of which expressed in different ways 
the one and the same aspiration of humanity. Evangelism, therefore, 
ignored these cultural frontiers and was nothing but the extension 
of a particularity, namely the propagation of Western civilization. 

Understood in this particular sense religious conversion was 
basically the sign of a yielding to a superior culture; it implied a 
cultural imperialism, and the denial of freedom of legitimate cul- 
tural expression. We need not enter here on a discussion of how this 
impression was created in India. Suffice it to say that the actions and 
assumptions of many individual Christians from the West gave pos- 
sible grounds for making such deductions concerning the nature of 
conversion to Christianity. 

But Hinduism’s own answer to this “spiritual invasion” was not 
to be an open counterattack. That would have been inconsistent with 
the spirit of toleration. On the contrary, it stood for the incorporation 
within itself of what was beneficial to its continued existence. Empha- 
sizing the unity of quest and the possibility of mutual exchange of 
treasures it appropriated, as often as it could and in the degree to 
which it was necessary, many ideas from Christianity. 


"The Mail (Madras, India) for Dec. 26, 1955. 
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But orthodox Christianity, consistent with its unique nature and 
supernatural character, refused to accept a suicidal program. It main- 
tained that the only way it could help to unite the world was by pro- 
curing its complete conversion to Christianity. Moreover, its coherent 
intellectual structure and inner dynamism began to make deep im- 
pression on some few but powerful minds. Christianity even suc- 
ceeded in revolutionizing the Hindu social philosophy itself. The 
reform movement of the late nineteenth century leading to the aboli- 
tion of the caste system, child marriage, sati (burning of widows), 
etc., was unquestionably Christian in inspiration. 

But the Christian origin of this reform movement affected Chris- 
tianity adversely. While it enhanced Christianity’s prestige in the 
eyes of the low-caste Hindus, at the same time it made the high-caste 
Hindus wary. The acceptance of the social ideas could well pave 
the way for the total acceptance of Christianity, namely, to religious 
conversion. But, conversions were to be prevented. Already, the 
so-called untouchables were joining the various churches in large 
numbers. Impatient to break the chains of social slavery which bound 
them in Hindu society they were ready to embrace Christianity which 
recognized, at least, the equality of all men. There was even talk 
of a mass conversion of the 40 million untouchables. Dr. Ambedkar, 
their Columbia-educated leader, served advance notice of his inten- 
tion of leading them out of the Hindu fold, if Hinduism continued 
to refuse to recognize their social and political equality. Unfor- 
tunately, Ambedkar mixed religious issues with political ones be- 
cause the primary aim of the mass conversion was the material and 
political amelioration of his followers. 

Here lay Gandhi’s opportunity. Rightly deprecating the use of 
conversion to attain a political or non-religious end, he pointed out 
that untouchability was a religious issue and as such must not be 
mixed up with other issues, however serious. To achieve religious 
ends only religious means might legitimately and effectively be used, 
and it was to drive home this line of argument, and to influence both 
Ambedkar and the leaders of unyielding Hindu orthodoxy that the 
Mahatma undertook one of his most celebrated fasts. Gandhi won 
over both parties. He himself set out to remedy the religious evil, 
and the remedy he used was none other than syncretism. 

Untouchability had to be removed, Gandhi argued, not so much 
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because forty million people were the victims of it, as because it 
challenged the unity and equality of all men, which were based on 
religious principles. It was a challenge not merely to Hinduism, 
but to syncretism itself. Therefore, the reform must come, not in the 
name of Hinduism only, and much less in the name of social justice, 
but primarily in the name of that “higher” religion which is syn- 
cretism. “In dealing with the monster of untouchability,” Gandhi 
wrote, “my own innermost desire is not that the brotherhood of 
Hindus only may be achieved, but it essentially is that the brother- 
hood of man—be he Hindu, Mussulman, Christian, Parsi or Jew— 
may be realized. For I believe in the fundamental truth of all reli- 
gions of the world. . . . They are God-given . . . if only we could all 
of us read the scriptures of the different faiths from the standpoint 
of the followers of these faiths, we should find that they were at 
bottom all one, and were all helpful to each other.”” 


Gandhi succeeded in preventing the conversion of the untouchables 
to a foreign religion by converting them all to this new religion— 
syncretism. In fact, Gandhi’s religious philosophy had such an im- 
pact on Hindu religious thinking that from then on conversion to 
Christianity was looked upon not as a free religious act but as some 
fraudulent move calculated to disrupt Hindu society and to cast a 
slur upon the Hindu religion. Christians were accused of using social 
work as bait to catch the innocent convert. Social works would be 
welcome as long as the missionary tried to prevent the conversions, 
which were always indirect. Missionary zeal was even found to be 
worthy of emulation, but nevertheless, the missionary should cease 
to be a missionary. Since then the slogan has remained even to this 
day: “charity without evangelism,” or “works of mercy without con- 
version.” For, since all religions were equally true, the missionary’s 
duty was to make a better Hindu of the average Hindu, not to make 
a Christian of him. 

Thus syncretism evolved into a new religion chiefly as an emotional 
reaction to the “cultural” invasion of Christianity. It found a wel- 
come acceptance, thanks to the emotional prejudices against Chris- 
tians, particularly the colonizing type of Christians. But it was still 
possible that at some future date a more favorable emotional 





°M. K. Gandhi, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 
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atmosphere would come to prevail. Christianity might then find a 
ready acceptance, at least among the objective thinkers of an intel- 
lectual élite. Therefore this future possibility should be prevented 
if syncretism was to flourish. If it could be proved that all religions 
were equally good, it could be demonstrated, too, that conversion 
from one to another was not only unnecessary but even impossible. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATION 


The general thesis of syncretism then, as Toynbee maintains, is 
that the higher religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Christianity, 
Judaism—are not competitive but complementary. To be truly reli- 
gious one had only to believe that all religions were true, and follow 
that religion in which one found oneself placed by the biological 
process. In a certain sense, except for this “truth” about the equality 
of all religions, religious affiliation is a matter of birth, and not the 
result of an intellectual conviction, a rational process, or the grace 
of God. It is something which you accept almost blindly. Once this 
premise has been granted, it is possible to say with Toynbee that 
“we can believe in our religion without having to feel that it is the 
sole repository of truth. We can love it without having to feel that it 
is the sole means of salvation.” There is a higher unity in which these 
differences can be resolved, a unity that would demand these differ- 
ences but at the same time dissolve them in unity, and here we touch 
upon the intellectual foundation of syncretism— its theories of reli- 
gion, of God, and of Christ. 

According to the syncretic view religion does not have the mean- 
ing which it has for the Catholic or for the “orthodox” Christian. 
In syncretism religion does not signify man’s submissive and volun- 
tary relation to a Personal, distinct God and a willing attention to His 
authority and teaching. Religion is not a relation but a “revelation” 
or the creative evolution of the potential divinity of man. Gandhi had 
maintained that religions were always subject to a process of evolu- 
tion and reinterpretation. They were the partial revelation of the in- 
finite impersonal Truth. This revelation of Truth was psychologically 
mediated. Now, since the medium is an imperfect human mind, the 
term of mediation will itself be imperfect. Therefore all expressions 


"A. Toynbee, A Historian’s Approach to Religion (New York: Oxford U. Press, 1956), 
pp. 298-9. 
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of Truth—religion—are bound to be imperfect, and the question of 
comparative merit does not arise. We must reverence all these expres- 
sions in so far as they are partly true, but in so far as they are partly 
imperfect we must not close our eyes to their inevitable faults. All 
religions, therefore, are equally good, or, what comes to the same 
thing, equally imperfect. Consequently, looking at them with an 
equal eye we should not only not hesitate but should think it our 
duty to blend into our “faith” every acceptable feature of other 
“faiths.”* The universalism that Gandhi stands for is one that is 
obtained by the addition of several imperfect particularities. 

At the personal level, then, religion is a subjective experience, the 
process by which the human spirit tries to pass from its imperfect 
ego-consciousness to divine-consciousness. In Aurobindo’s phrase it 
is the “efflorescence of the divine,” or as Radhakrishnan remarks, 
“religion is not the acceptance of academic abstractions or the cele- 
bration of ceremonies, but a kind of experience. It is an insight into 
the nature of reality (darsana) or experience of reality (anubhava).’’* 
And since reality is conceived in this instance as a genuine becoming, 
this contact will be of a momentary nature, a fleeting intuition. Intel- 
lectual or conceptual representation of the religious experience will 
not be valid except in the sense that it reminds you of the past; it 
is invalid for the present which is ever on the move. 

The important conclusion to be drawn from this evolutionary 
nature of religion is that religion does not require conformity with 
a fixed external principle or law, much less submission to a distinct 
God, whose very existence the creative evolution has denied. Gandhi 
maintains that “the seat of religious authority lies within,”*® and 
Radhakrishnan adds: “religion is the specific attitude of the self and 
no other, though it is mixed up generally with intellectual views, 
aesthetic forms and moral evaluation.” 

If this view of religion is staggering, syncretism’s view of God is 
still more so. One is not to look for an objective certitude about the 
existence of a distinct God. To express it in simple terms, God is what 
you think He is. Outside of you or above you He has no real existence 


*Gandhi, op. cit., p. 54. 
*Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 15. 
“Gandhi, op. cit., p. 54. 
“Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 15. 
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unless in an ideal “abstract” way. God is the Infinite of which man 
is the expression. The Infinite itself is in a state of evolution and 
men indicate a specific possibility of the evolving Infinite. The Uni- 
verse in general is the necessary medium through which It operates, 
lives, and moves, and evolves. God may be considered as “person” 
in the sense that man is called “person.” God or Allah or Brahman 
are popular symbols of this Infinite, the necessary intermediary con- 
jured up by man’s imagination, and stands between the beginning and 
the end of the evolutionary process. When the identity between the 
Absolute and creation is established through man at the end of the 
evolutionary process, God Himself will relapse into the Absolute. 

If the Absolute is commensurate with man, it follows that every 
man expresses It in some more or less perfect way. Therefore, what- 
ever way you conceive God or the Absolute, you are certain to be 
right. “Hinduism,” observes Radhakrishnan, “does not distinguish 
ideas of God as true and false, adopting a particular idea as the 
standard for the whole human race. It accepts the obvious fact man- 
kind seeks its goal of God at various levels. . . . The bewildering 
polytheism of the masses and the uncompromising monotheism of the 
classes are for the Hindu expressions of one and the same force at 
different levels.”** That is to say, the idolatrous, polytheistic theo- 
phanic, personal and absolutist “views” that men might hold with 
regard to God’s nature are correct in their own way, because they 
mark the different stages at which different individuals arrive in 
their “godward” progress. 

Gandhi goes a step further to allow room even for the atheistic 
view of God. “God is not a person,” Gandhi writes, “(but) an eter- 
nal principle . . . Truth. Even atheists do not doubt the necessity of 
truth.” ** It is under such a god, a god whom even the atheists would 
not be able to deny, that the protagonists of syncretism hope to unite 
the world and to build anew the structure of religious unity. 

If God does not have an existence independent of that of man, 
it follows that revelation as understood in Catholicism is absolutely 
impossible. There is no communication of truths as there are no 
two entities but only an evolving reality; nor are there any hidden 
mysteries, as all knowledge is contained in the ego in potential 


"1 bid., pp. 30-32. Italics mine. 
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state. As Aurobindo asserts, “nothing can be taught the mind, which 
is not concealed as potential knowledge in the unfolding soul of 
the creature. . . . We know the Divine and become Divine because 
we are that in our secret nature. All teaching is a revealing, all 
becoming an unfolding.”* 

Since true revelation is impossible, it follows that dogmas or 
strict authoritative and authentic intellectual beliefs based on true 
revelation are also impossible. Consequently the demand for sub- 
mission to dogmas per se is unbinding. Likewise, claims to superi- 
ority or uniqueness based on true revelation become unwarranted. 
At best they emanate from fanaticism and the subtle desire for cul- 
tural imperialism. Now the demand for conversion comes from 
the so-called divinely revealed character of Christianity, and as such 
is altogether unfounded. Christianity ceases to be an apostolic reli- 
gion; proselytism is the very perversion of the truly “religious” ele- 
ment that Christianity is supposed to represent. 

With the demolition of dogmas, of the uniqueness of any one par- 
ticular religion, of the foundations of conversion, syncretism has 
removed all the dstinguishing fundamental features of historic re- 
ligions. The scheme of “salvation” which syncretism presents is not 


limited to those who hold a particular view of God’s nature and 
worship. To hold such a view in these matters, as Radhakrishnan 
observes, “is a sort of Bolshevism in religion.””* For true religion of 
man is not “correct belief but righteous living,” and the truly re- 
ligious never worry about other people’s beliefs; it is only the half- 
religious and the irreligious who fight about dogmas.” 


Wuat Tuinx YE or Curist? 


But not until Christ has been accounted for would the true unique- 
ness of Christianity be really disproved and syncretism established 
on unshakable intellectual foundations. For even in the eyes of syn- 
cretism Christ appears to be a unique figure, unique in the sense 
that de facto there has been none like Him. What syncretism seeks 
to remove is Christ’s de jure uniqueness, or His true Divinity. In 
this troublesome task, ironically enough, “Christians” from the 


“Aurobindo, op. cit., p. 2. 
*Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 50. 
*Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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West have proved themselves to be sources of immense help, guid- 
ance and inspiration to the apostles of the syncretic creed. 

Hegel, Harnack, Dean Inge, Caird, and the rationalistic and neo- 
Hegelian schools in general have conspired to impress upon the 
syncretic school in India the important idea in immanentist theology, 
namely, the “difference” between the historical Christ and the ideal 
Christ. The postulates of this distinction are the Hegelian notion of 
an evolving Absolute and the idea that religious geniuses are the 
fullest expressions of the Absolute. These postulates agree in broad 
outlines with those of syncretism as well. Like Hegelianism, syn- 
cretism also holds the view that the origin of religious values has 
nothing to do with their ideal or metaphysical value and that their 
varying “historical” or “sensuous” forms do not intrinsically change 
their ideal significance. Applying this principle to Christ, the syn- 
cretic thinker proceeds to show that Jesus of Nazareth was only a 
religious genius, the historic or sensuous expression of the Abso- 
lute. Christ’s historicity or humanity has nothing to do with the ideal 
Christ who is identical with the Absolute, and who has appeared in 
different times and places under different names and forms, as Adam, 
Socrates, Buddha, Lao Tze, and so on... 

“Can there be ‘other Christs’?,” asks Coomaraswamy, an Indolo- 
gist well known in the West. “The East would answer, How not? .. . 
‘However men come unto Me, even so do I dispense unto them, for 
the path men take from every side is Mine’ (The Bhagavad Gita). 
Who is it that can speak thus of himself? . . . Was he ‘this man,’ 
Jesus, only, or is he, more essentially, the Son of God who said, 
‘Before Abraham I am,’ and as Clement of Alexandria thought, ‘has 
changed his forms and his names from the beginning of the world, 

May he not 
also have been a Krishna, Buddha . . . or is it beyond his power or 
would it be beneath his dignity, to have been a Ramakrishna?” 
Christ’s uniqueness does not lie in His historicity, for historicity has 
no absolute value, nor does it lie in His being the expression of the 
Absolute, for there have been many other expressions besides Christ. 
In other words, Christ is not unique. 

“Tt is of little moment,” remarks Radhakrishnan, “so far as the 
validity of the teaching is concerned, whether the author is a figure 
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of history or the very god descended into man—for the realities of 
spirit are the same now as as they were thousands of years ago and 
differences of race and nationality do not affect them. The essential 
thing is truth or significance; and the historical fact is nothing more 
than the image of it. . . . The Christological doctrine is the theologi- 
cal explanation of the historical fact.””* 

Christ’s miracles, His resurrection, being historical and “sensuous,” 
have no absolute significance. “The physical resurrection of Jesus,” 
remarks Radhakrishnan, “is not the important thing but the resur- 
rection of the Divine. The rebirth of man as an event that happens 
within the soul . . . is the true resurrection which lifts human life to 
an awareness of its own Divine content and purpose.””” 

Thanks to Harnackian rationalism, appeal to the New Testa- 
ment becomes ineffective. One should reject everything that is subjec- 
tively unacceptable in the Gospels. “If there is anything there [in 
the Gospels] you find unintelligible,” Harnack tells us in his What 
Is Christianity, “put it quietly aside.”* Gandhi has done nothing but 
follow the advice of this eminent Christian. “I do not regard every 
word of the Bible as the inspired word of God. . . . It is more than 
I could believe that Jesus was the only incarnate son of God.” 
Harnack went a step further to say that Christ never claimed to be 
the real Son of God, and that the verse “I am the Son of God” was 
an interpolation, for “rightly understood the name ‘son’ means 
knowledge of God.” Only in this metaphorical sense could Christ 
be said to be the son of God. 

The cumulative effect of Western rationalistic theology on the 
Hindu intelligentsia was the rejection, by the latter, of the unique- 
ness of Christ. Here were “enlightened” Christians who, wittingly 
or unwittingly, agreed in principle with the fundamental tenets of 
Hindu syncretism. 

Aurobindo Ghose holds the “psychological” view of Christ, as op- 
posed to the “ideal” view of Radhakrishnan. There is in the evolv- 
ing man (or deity) a necessity for “the Christ” or for that for which 
Christ stands. In order to attain the divine status, the individual 


*S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavad Gita (New York: Harper, n.d.), p. 37. 
*Ibid., p. 36. 

"Adolf Harnack, What Is Christianity (London: William Norgate, 1923), p. 26. 
“Gandhi, op. cit., pp. 38, 57-58. 

*Harnack, op. cit., p. 111. 
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needs some object of faith outside itself, the memory of someone 
who has gone before it, “an image of God or a human representa- 
tive—Incarnation, Prophet, or Guru (Master).” This need is real 
and to satisfy this need the Divine manifests Himself as human, 
disguising His Godhead under a human form.” Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ—all answer this need. They are external “aids” given to the 
evolving man so that he may not lose heart but be encouraged to 
achieve within himself what Krishna, Buddha, or Christ had achieved 
within themselves. 

But in making use of these “aids” the individual may become 
unduly attached to them. Consequently, he should resist the egoistic 
tendency which views these “aids” as “my God, my incarnation, 
my prophet, my guru,” and so on. This is the psychological root 
of all fanaticism, and, as such, the perversion of the truly religious 
attitude. In syncretism, however, “all sectarianism, all fanaticism 
must be shunned; for it is inconsistent with the integrity of the 
divine realization,”** and to give too much importance to these 
“aids,” who are nothing but a “bridge between man’s unconverted 
state and the revelation of the Divine within him,”” is to invert the 
true spiritual order and to become egoistic. 

These, then, are the various layers of the intellectual founda- 
tions of modern Hindu syncretism. The deepest of them all is reli- 
gious subjectivism. Man’s thought is the measure of all things, and 
God is in an evolutionary process of which “the human” is at once 
the medium of evolution and of self-expression. God and man do 
not constitute two realities but one evolving continuum. From this it 
follows that it is impossble to have strict revelation and binding 
dogmas, and if these are impossible, religions can no longer be 
said to differ either. Again, since history has no metaphysical value 
but only a sensuous significance, Christ, inasmuch as He is historical, 
has no absolute or metaphysical significance. All this boils down to 
one thing; the intellectual impossibility of conversion to Christianity 
or to any other historic religion. 

Despite the weight of such authorities as Aurobindo, Gandhi, 
and Radhakrishnan, one may legitimately hold that syncretism is 


"Aurobindo, op. cit., p. 16. 
“Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
*Jbid., pp. 17-18. 
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not the only possible interpretation of orthodox Hinduism. One may 
go a step further to say that it is not even the correct interpretation. 
Orthodox Hinduism, the Hinduism of Shankara for example, is as 
uncompromising and unyielding on doctrinal grounds as any reli- 
gious doctrine in history. Shankara’s Vedanta maintains such a pure 
notion of God’s Transcendence, Immutability, and Uniqueness, that 
it seems to render the syncretic effort to make an evolving God a most 
pathetic spectacle, even from the Hindu standpoint. 

In the orthodox view, man, far from being a potential god, is the 
creature of God. Although union with God is affirmed to be the final 
end of man, it is also affirmed that without God’s help man is incap- 
able of satisfying even this natural desire. “He whom God chooses, 
by him alone is God possessed.”** Whatever be the language— 
mystic or metaphysical—that the orthodox Hindu theologians have 
used, man’s dependent nature is never lost sight of. The celebrated 
verse in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad sums up the authentic atti- 
tude of the genuine Hindu—the prayerful attitude of the soul that 
is naturally Christian: 

Lead me from the unreal to the Real 


Lead me from darkness to Light 
Lead me from death to Immortality.?* 


No wonder then that critical Catholic scholarship maintains that 
orthodox Hinduism “is the most searching quest in the natural order 
of the Divine that the world has known,” capable of becoming a true 
preambula fidei which can deepen the “credibility as distinguished 
from the credentity of (Catholic) religious traditions.”” 

This undiscovered, or more correctly, unappreciated intrinsic 
worth of true Hinduism should be all the more emphasized in view 
of the fact that syncretism and the currently prevailing opinion in the 
West hold that Hinduism is pantheistic or monistic. If such an im- 
pression is created, it must be remembered that Hinduism made 


"The Mundaka Upanishad, 2/3; Katha Upanishad, 1/2/23. Cf. also Fr. Mascarenhas’ 
excellent book, The Quintessence of Hinduism, especially the chapter on “Basis for 
Christian Approach,” pp. 25-31. 

*Brihadaranyka U panishad, 1/3/28. 

“Fr, H. O. Mascarenhas, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., The Quintessence of Hinduism (Bombay: 
Gemi Printers, 1951), p. 1. 

*[bid., p. 98. 
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its appearance in the West through the translations and interpreta- 
tions of scholars from the West, who, however, it would seem, were 
profoundly influenced by Kant and Hegel. Hence it was possible 
that in their works, certain elements of correct philosophy in Hindu- 
ism were lost sight of, or at least not paid sufficient attention to, and 
that there was an unconscious tendency to use Kantian, or Hegelian 
or, at any rate, Western terminology. 

Furthermore, most of the Indian scholars who took up the task 
of interpreting Hinduism to the West were themselves influenced 
by these pioneers from the West. Moreover, it was in a diffident 
mood that they seemed to have undertaken the task. An ample 
sign of this diffidence is the serious care which they have taken to 
draw parallels, between Hindu philosophies and the heterodox reli- 
gious philosophies of the West which were current in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Hegelianism, or Kantianism, or whatever 
happened to be popular in the West, was taught in many Indian 
Universities, not merely as samples of thinking in the West but as 
the authentic representatives of the West. The reaction in India was 
that Shankara, Ramanuja, or the other Hindu orthodox philoso- 
phers began to be held in value only in the measure in which each 
agreed with Kant, Hegel, or whoever happened to be the leading 
philosopher in Europe. Today’s religious syncretism is born of this 
“inferiority complex,” although it tries to hide it under the cover 
of unity, equality of religions, and spiritual disciplines. 

Significantly enough, Indian Catholics were the first to detect this 
double phenomenon in modern Hindu intellectual circles. They were 
aware of the intrinsic worth of many things in Hinduism, and at 
the same time of the dangers which the new syncretic synthesis im- 
plied. Upadhyaya, the most famous convert to Catholicism at the 
turn of the century, bitterly criticized the syncretic tendencies. Writ- 
ing in the London Tablet (January 3 and 31, 1903) he complained 
that the study of Western heterodox philosophy had made the Indian 
intellectuals “naturalists” and “evolutionists.” They had been taught 
that there was no life of God apart from nature, that God and the 
world made up one organism, that a Godless world was as much 
an absurdity as a worldless God, that creation was the necessary 
evolution of God’s mind, that special intervention of God, such as 
supernatural revelation, was altogether impossible. So long as Kant, 
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Hegel, Martineau and Green, and the Protestant naturalistic culture 
dominated the Indian scene, Upadhyaya concluded, there was no hope 
of discovering the true value of Hinduism and of making it the 
preambula fidei.” This cultural impact had crushed the typically 
Indian thought and produced something that was neither purely 
Western nor purely Eastern. In Upadhyaya’s own words, “the new 
school of educated India is a bastard bantling of the West, and is, 
like a washerman’s dog—to use an Indian proverb—of little service 
either at home or abroad.”” 

The authentic Hindu thought according to Upadhyaya and to the 
rising school of Catholic thinking” has reared up a magnificent 
Theism. Vedanta teaches that the relation of God to the world is an 
unreal superimposition. God communicates being but the communi- 
cation does not affect His intrinsic nature. God is the cause of the uni- 
verse, but not essentially so. The need for creation does not belong 
to His essence. Eliminate causality or impose it, God’s nature remains 
unchanged. Hindu philosophy, concludes Upadhyaya, may be made 
to serve the cause of Christianity in India in the same way that Greek 
philosophy was made to do so in Europe.” 

But syncretism has made this task more than difficult. It is thwart- 
ing the possibility for the final fulfillment of the yearnings of the 
Hindu spirit. It is trying to elude the One Whom the genuine Hindu 
mind seeks, the One Who is Real, Light, and Immortality. In trying 
to get away from Christ, the Hindu is becoming artificial. In attempt- 
ing to conceive a universalism through the addition of several particu- 
larities, syncretism is betraying a profound ignorance of the authentic 
universalism of Catholicism. 

In the words of de Lubac, syncretism is artificial and pre- 





"As reprinted in The Blade, the life and work of B. Upadhyaya by B. Animananda 
(Calcutta: Roy and Son, n.d.), Appendix, pp. ii-iii. 

“[bid., Appendix, p. iii. 

“One might consider as the founders of this new school: Fr. Johanns, S.J. (To Christ 
Through Vedanta; La Pensée Religieuse de ['Inde, J. Vrin, Paris, 1952) and Fr. G. 
Dandoy, S.J., (The Ontology of Vedanta, Light of the East series, Ranchi, India). Lead- 
ing figures of this school today are: Fr. Mascarenhas (Quintessence of Hinduism) ; 
Fr. Cyril B. Papali (Hinduismus—Liberia Gentes Editrice, Roma, 1953); Fr. Zacharias, 
O0.C.D. (Studies on Hinduism, 5 Vols., J. M. Press, Alwaye, India); Fr. Bayart, S.J., 
Professor at St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India; and Fr. J. Neuner, S.J., Professor at 
DeNobili College, Poona, India. 

“The Blade, Appendix, p. iv. 
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supposes a declining faith. It is an insult to the living God. In the 
spiritual order it is barren; it lowers and vulgarizes all the elements 
it combines—like the pidgin language of the great Mediterranean 
ports.** Syncretism can establish the oneness of religion only at the 
expense of ignoring the irreducible dissimilarities in the various 
religions. As Chesterton points out, “religions are alike in everything 
except in the fact that they do not say the same thing;”” and religions 
do not say the same thing. For instance, concerning the nature of 
God, Islam says that God is one and one only, Christianity that He 
is Triune, Hinduism that He is one or three or many. The unity of 
religions is true only in so far as they agree to talk about the same 
object; there is irreducible disunity as to what they talk about; that 
object is not, and can never be, the same. 

In spite of this illogical demand on man’s rational nature, if syn- 
cretism is the dominant element in contemporary religious thinking 
in India, it is because of the prevailing emotional atmosphere and 
the emotional response which syncretism can evoke in the Hindus. 
Even its intellectual assumptions rest on an emotional foundation. 
Only when the question of conversion arises—and that is the time 
when the average Hindu becomes very emotional—does syncretism 
prove to be of incalculable value. Otherwise, it neither removes reli- 
gious differences nor lessens ill will based solely on such differences. 

As recently as 1956 a short paragraph somewhat disparaging to 
Mohammed, in a book published by a Hindu publishing company, 
set off a wave of religious fanaticism that affected two countries— 
India and Pakistan. According to press reports seventeen persons, 
including Hindus and Moslems, were killed in the ensuing riots. 
The tremendous anti-Christian propaganda carried on through the 
Niyogi Report” in India is another striking example as late as 1956 


“Henri de Lubac, S.J. Catholicism (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), 
p. 155. 

*G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1919), p. 237. 

“Niyogi Report (named after Dr. Niyogi, the chairman of the Committee appointed 
by the Madhya Pradesh State Government, India, to inquire into the activities of Chris- 
tian missionaries in that State). The Report accused the missionaries among other things 
of being antinational and antisocial, seeking to establish another Christendom in Asia, 
and trying to bring back the old colonial powers. They were blamed also for civil wars in 
Korea and Indo-China, and for the Karen rebellion in Burma, and for being in league 
with the “unholy alliance between Vatican and Washington.” Conversion to Christianity 
must be prevented, the Report recommended; even if all religions are good, Christianity 
is not good enough for India. 
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of the harsh fact belying the syncretic theory of equality of all reli- 
gions. Obviously, if syncretism has failed to convince the fanatics 
as well as the common man, it is not because the fanatics are right, 
or the common man stupid, but because syncretism is unconvincing— 
rationally. It is a luxury the full benefits of which only a highly 
specialized intellectual élite can enjoy. Most of all syncretism fails to 
convince the “dogmatic Christian,” against whom it is primarily 
directed. 





FEATURE REVIEW 


PHILIP HUGHES: 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


JOSEPH F. COSTANZO, S.J. 


In THE Oxford Magazine of February 1, 1951, the reviewer of the 
first volume of Father Hughes’s monumental trilogy’ wrote: “This is 
one of the rare books which it is almost an impertinence to praise.” 
And after two columns of laudatory appraisal he concluded: “If 
England is ever to be re-won to the papal allegiance, if a parlous 
Christendom is ever to be inspired to close its ranks, it will be by 
honest writing of this kind.” Such an appraisal from a non-Catholic 
Oxford lay scholar on a Catholic ecclesiastic-historian who has writ- 
ten of the most complex and perhaps still the most sensitive age of 
English history should caution against the possibility of “imperti- 
nence”’ in the review of the entire trilogy. 

The present reviewer is compelled to confess immediately and 
with great satisfaction that the reading of these three tomes has been 
one of his most memorable intellectual experiences. To have con- 
fronted a subject of such formidable challenges in three-dimensional 
perspective and to have focused in proportionate relationship events 
intertwined with ulterior motives and professed intentions, facts and 
factors of religious, political, social, economic and international im- 
port, and to have risen above the suspicion of prepossessions, reli- 
gious and intellectual, is the supreme achievement of Father Philip 
Hughes. The three volumes provide an objective correction to much 
of the apologetic partisanship of Gairdner, Gasquet, and Froude, and, 
coming from an Englishman, have certain merits not so readily 
found in the work of Constant. The scholarship is superior to Lin- 
gard’s, and I doubt whether any future historian will achieve such 
lucid fairness. 

It is a signal tribute to Father Hughes’s habitual excellence that 
the three volumes remain uniformly and constantly on the same high 


1THe REFORMATION IN ENCLAND. By Philip Hughes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951-1954. Vol. I: The King’s Proceedings. Pp. xxi, 404. $7.50. Vol. II: Religio 
Depopulata. Pp. xxv, 366. $7.50 Vol. III: True Religion Now Established. Pp. xxix, 457. 
$7.50. 
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level of historical scholarship. This monumental work, too, reveals 
the deep and comprehensive competence of the author which serves 
him so superbly for the exact exigencies of the task confronting him. 
A mastery of theology, canon law, ecclesiastical and lay history, a 
sensitive perception and acute appreciation of the relevance of at- 
tendant circumstances for the religious events of sixteenth-century 
England, a most gratifying facility in expression combined with 
scientific accuracy—these virtues surely fulfill to the highest degree 
the papal expectations for Catholic historical scholarship and place 
Father Hughes foremost in the best tradition of Von Pastor and 
Duchesne. 

Father Hughes begins the first volume by focusing England on 
the eve of its revolt from the Catholic Church within the general 
scene of a world in revolution. Heretofore historians have generally 
written of the Reformation in England without acknowledging the 
full force of the revolutionary social, economic, political and intel- 
lectual changes which were fashioning a climate in England within 
which the Henrician schism was to be considerably facilitated. 

The economic transformation entrained radical changes in the 
social structure which afforded the Tudors cause to make virtue of 
necessity and by governmental intervention and paternalism to 
weaken the supremacy of common law. The condition of the Ecclesia 
Anglicana, an alien intellectual climate, and an impermanent recep- 
tion of Roman law encouraged the absolutist pretensions of Tudor 
innovations in law and politics which forbade new relations between 
Church and State. In a masterful narrative style which courses vi- 
brantly with the pulse of human motives and designs, Father Hughes 
studies the adverse effect on the future of the Church of the concen- 
tration of power in Wolsey, Lord Chancellor, Cardinal, resident papal 
legate a latere, who, moved by a restless aspiration for the papal 
tiara, harnessed English foreign policy to papal-diplomacy. 

The author’s competence as a theologian and canonist is excel- 
lently illustrated when he re-opens and re-examines the intertwined 
issues involved in the questions of the validity of Henry’s marriage. 
The question of fact, the question of law (whether this was in any 
way conditioned by the truthfulness of the former), and the still 
ulterior basic question of the papal power to grant a dispensation, 
as did Pope Julius II, from the impediment of affinity are presented 
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in a triangular discussion of papal practice, the forbidden degrees of 
kindred according to the Book of Leviticus and the prohibitions of 
the natural law providentially studied ten years earlier by Cajetan 
(pp. 167 ff.) as a qua tale question and by Vitoria (pp. 216 ff.) 
when he addressed himself in 1531 directly to the case of the 
English king’s marriage with the Spanish princess, Catherine. Their 
basic concordance and dispassionate study of the question stand as 
a rebuke to the shameful marshaling of support in the European 
universities for the Henrician claim by the lavishly generous agents 
of the king. Gustave Constant’s minimizing view of the English 
schism is corrected by Father Hughes’s disclosure of the full import 
of Henry’s royal headship of the English Church. Since Father 
Hughes devotes the first third of this volume to the historical forces 
and influences tributary to the Reformation in England one might 
have hoped for an estimate of the influence, if any, of the French 
Court’s expanding tutelage over matters religious and ecclesiastical 
upon similar pretensions in England and the resultant Henrician 
Supremacy. 

To the immense satisfaction of the reader the second volume is 
sustained on the same high level of ecclesiastical historiography as 
the preceding volume and focused within the complex attendant cir- 
cumstances of English social and political history. The reader is 
borne along by the vitality and intensity of Father Hughes’s narrative 
from the concluding years of Henry’s reign, through the period of 
Protestant ascendancy and its temporary eclipse under the Marian 
Restoration. The original apostolic faith of Catholic England is 
surely and progressively uprooted by a succession of new, revolution- 
ary professions of faith, ritual and ecclesiastical law. The Bishops’ 
Book of 1537 and its complementary, the King’s Book of 1543, 
achieve the most radical dogmatic upheaval, while subsequent state- 
ments of belief, such as the Book of Homilies of 1547, the First and 
Second Edwardine Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552, the Forty-Two 
Articles of 1553, bring to completion the revolutionary break from 
pontifical authority and the dogmatic articles of faith which Catholic 
England had known since her Christian conversion. The Erastian 
Anglicans gave visible body and structure to the Continental Protes- 
tants’ pneumatic church and the Crown struck a new unifying source 
of nationalism from its native ecclesiastical establishment. 
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Of the many perspicacious evaluations which Father Hughes 
makes in this second volume, we indicate three as illustrative of his 
authoritative achievement, namely, the Marian Restoration, a recon- 
structive appraisal of Cardinal Pole, and the incisive and devastating 
depreciation of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Mary Tudor’s personality 
with the imbalance of its strength and limitations triumphantly sur- 
vived Northumberland’s designs for the throne but she was neither 
the superior of the machinations about her at home nor the equal of 
Emperor Charles whose international intrigue led to her ill-advised 
Spanish marriage. According to Father Hughes, whatever hope 
existed for the reconversion of England rested in Reginald Cardinal 
Pole, whose understanding of the matter and tactic of such a vast 
and delicate task by far surpassed in character and competence the 
devious, wrangling, and fumbling Marian bishops, Bonner and 
Gardiner. But the machinations of Charles V worked to the delay of 
the papal legate’s arrival in England until after the Spanish mar- 
riage, until Mary was securely held in the imperial policies, and her 
best councilor, Gardiner, so estranged that, more than ever, the 
emperor seemed to her a necessity. Time was still on the side of 
Pole’s sagacious plan of a genuine pastoral recovery of England 
except for the appalling political inexperience of the octogenarian 
Pontiff, Paul IV, who a fortnight after his election conferred the red 
hat upon his nephew of thirty-six, a professional soldier of fortune, 
and made him his Secretary of State. Into the vortex of Carlo 
Caraffa’s international intrigue Pole was drawn to his untimely 
undoing and to the extinction of the only promising hope for Eng- 
land’s faith. 

In “The Fate of Heretics” (pp. 254-306) the author disposes deci- 
sively of some assumptions of the Protestant historians. Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, the principal source of statistics and details of the Marian 
persecution, is subjected to a critical examination which destroys its 
credibility. The historians’ assumption that actual horror at the news 
of these executions helped alienate the English not already Protestant 
from their old religion hardly accords with the prevailing temper 
of the times in Protestants as well as Catholics, which accepted as 
a matter of course that obstinate heretics should be put to death. 
Lastly, Father Hughes takes issue with historians who have generally 
maintained that England was still predominantly Catholic at the 
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accession of Elizabeth in 1558, that Cranmer’s protestantizing during 
Edward’s reign did not take root and that, indeed, Henry’s break 
with Rome was no more than schismatic. Father Hughes’s position 
that “England, surely, was no longer a Catholic country by 1553” 
(p. 302) is persuasively presented and it is in this altered religious 
mind of Englishmen that the author sees the tragic futility of the 


Marian persecution and the real root for resentment. 


What had happened in England in these years of Mary’s reign was not, in 
fact, the repression by a Catholic government of heresy invading a Catholic 
country, but the repression of heresy by Catholic politiques in a country 
where heresy has lately been fully established, a country that is already in 
great part indifferent to religion: and herein, it seems to me, lies the greatest 
scandal of the business, and the ultimate reason why it was so easy to exploit 
it against Catholics in the generation that followed, and to root in it so 
powerful an anti-Catholic tradition (p. 304). 


If, indeed, England is not so Catholic at the accession of Mary 
Tudor in 1553 after twenty years of Royal Supremacy, neither is it 
so Protestant at the accession of Elizabeth in 1558 after five years of 
the insecure Marian Restoration. 

The third volume is devoted to the protestantizing of England, 
and its two major divisions are significantly subtitled: “The Second 
Conversion of England” and “Delenda,” the destruction of English 
Catholicism. The Marian Restoration is canceled by the Elizabethan 
Parliament of 1559 and the Anglican Church re-established with 
modified re-enactments of the Henrician royal supremacy and the 
Edwardian Protestantism. This final legal settlement is brought 
about by a small but powerful lay group, under the forceful leader- 
ship of Cecil, all politically motivated, over the reluctance of the 
legislature and religiously indifferent, confused and weary people. 
One of the antinomies inherent in the original revolt is the forced 
imposition of conformity upon the Protestant Dissenters in violation 
of the authentic Protestant principle that private judgment is the 
appointed way of salvation, and the political exercise of much 
authoritarian power in religious matters which they had found so 
offensive in the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff. The 
Catholics drifted with the settlement of 1559 and, worse still, were 
without leadership until 1570, when events afforded the royal authori- 
ties excuse for a campaign of extinction against them. St. Pius V’s 
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excommunication of Elizabeth (which scarcely disturbed English 
Catholic loyalty to the crown), the fruitful apostolate of the Douay 
missioners under William Allen and of the Jesuits Persons and 
Campion, and the impolitic designs of the Spanish Court, all contrib- 
uted to the campaign which identified the profession of the Catholic 
Faith with disloyalty and treason and provided the queen’s ministers 
the easiest justification for the employment of penal laws and the 
institution of an Elizabethan reign of terror. Father Hughes estab- 
lishes with unquestionable and conclusive evidence that the mission- 
ary priests were put to death for their faith, truly martyrs, despite 
the avowed charges of treasonable activities, which in fact were put 
forth to conceal the barbarous injustice of the persecution. 

These three volumes are a work of superlative distinction, both 
as a mature, balanced history, and as historical literature. Father 
Hughes writes about a highly complicated, intricate experience of 
the English people, often confused and confusing to its own contem- 
poraries, a source of controversial historiography, and one which 
has divided historians into Catholic and Protestant apologists. These 
volumes bid fair to commend themselves to all and to transcend the 
partisan presentations of the past. The massive wealth of detail and 
the lucidity of the total intricate picture are remarkable. Appendices, 
notes, maps, list of illustrations, bibliographical notes, a valuable 
analytical table of contents, and priceless footnotes, all contribute 
to bring the history of the English Reformation vividly to life. Nor 
does Father Hughes’s scholarly objectivity prevent him from express- 
ing his own intense response to the events in which he seems to live 
and breathe. He is scathing in his denunciation of the temporizing 
custodians of the faith and compassionate with the people who were 
led into a maze of religious confusion. For example: 

It is surely monstrous, on the face of it, to consider as “formal heretics” 
these peasants and workpeople, won over—often before their years of ma- 
turity—to their new beliefs, in an age of doctrinal confusion, at a time when 
the whole body of the nation had abandoned the Catholic Church: a doctrinal 
confusion whose primary cause, indeed, was a “clergy lacking the grace to 
stand constantly to their learning” and bishops who, in cowardice, easily led 
all the rest. And what of the scandal when it is these very real, one-time 
apostates—men, that is, who acted with full knowledge of what they were 
doing—who now sit in judgment on unfortunates largely led into error by 
their simple belief in the apostates’ sincerity ? 
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From these volumes emerges the tragic lesson of the spiritual 
damage to a whole nation that ensues when from imprudence, laxity, 
and selfishness men in high places subject the religious beliefs of a 
people to the ephemeral purposes of domestic politics and interna- 
tional diplomacy. How to preserve the pearl of great price from the 
costly play of temporal gain is the task to which all must attend with 
grave responsibility. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LITERATURE: THEORY AND CRITICISM 


ArticULATE Enercy. An Enquiry into the Syntax of English Poetry. By 
Donald Davie. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. viii, 173. $4.50. 


Our twentieth-century critical discourse of poetry has tended to revolve 
more and more narrowly around notions of image, myth, metaphor, and sym- 
bol. Our most characteristic critical effort, in large part a linguistic one, has 
been to explicate as best we could the unconscious commitments of poetry. 
We have been told again and again that the poetic idiom is of such dense 
concreteness and particularity as ultimately to render the meaning of poetry 
impervious to conceptual articulation by the conscious mind. In Articulate 
Energy Donald Davie reacts with “a rational conservatism,” as he says, 
against this contemporary symbolist and imagist drift. He speaks up for the 
directional function of syntax, and strongly affirms the validity of the con- 
scious mind’s activity, whether it is at work in the writing or in the interpret- 
ing of poems. Now that we have this study, future theorizing about poetry 
will certainly need much more than heretofore to take into account “the syn- 
tactical weave” of the poet’s articulated thought. As Davie lucidly demon- 
strates, this weave not only has a great deal to do with the complex texture of 
poetry, but it is in itself one of our chief sources of poetic pleasure. However 
sophisticated our theories of poetry may be, all of us as readers are still 
sufficiently naive as to believe that a poem should “mean” as well as “be.” 

With tact, perception, and fairness, Davie examines three twentieth-century 
theories of poetic diction, those of T. E. Hulme and of Susanne Langer, and 
that of the orientalist Ernest Fenollosa. Hulme argued so strenuously for a 
symbolic language as the unique language of poetry that he wanted to sup- 
press altogether the function of language as a “system of articulation, a way 
of establishing relationships.” Equivalently, this amounts, of course, to the 
abolition of syntax. Mrs. Langer would also abolish syntax, or at least 
banish it from poetry, if she could. As Davie says, she “would retain its 
forms while perverting their function, so as to make syntax into music.” 
It is in the exposition of Fenollosa’s “An Ars Poetica” that Davie’s insights 
seem to come to their most revealing, telling focus. Of this little treatise, Davie 
writes it “is perhaps the only English document of our time fit to rank 
with Sidney’s Apologie, and the Preface to Lyrical Ballads, and Shelley's 
Defence, the great poetic manifestos of the past.” Fenollosa set great store by 
syntax as he discovered it in the graphic symbols of action which Chinese 
picture-writing provides. 

Davie qualifies his own agreement with Fenollosa by refusing to set gram- 
mar over against logic, and by insisting through ample and close demonstra- 
tion that not all the operative, energetic words in a poem, even a symbolic 
poem, need be, or can be, words of symbolic action. Some of the words, even 
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some whole poems may succeed admirably though they are altogether lacking 
in this concrete rhythm of imagistic action. Though the reader might expect 
that Davie’s demonstrations of syntactical principle would succeed most satis- 
factorily with eighteenth-century poetry, they appear to work out equally 
well with poems of a much earlier and much later date. The close and com- 
pact syntax which in Pope’s eyes constituted “Denham’s strength” energizes 
the poetry of Sackville and Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Coleridge, Robert 
Graves and W. B. Yeats. Davie’s argument is nowhere more persuasive than 
in his readings of passages from Sackville’s Mirror for Magistrates and from 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. 

Only at one point did I personally feel a strong inclination to dissent from 
Davie’s argument, and this occurred significantly, I think, in his discussion of 
modern poetry, in particular of a poem by Allen Tate. Though I imagine 
Davie cannot like any less than I do the lines quoted from Tate, I believe 
his suggestion, “We reach the point where to write poetry or to read it, we 
have to behave like idiots,” is a great deal less than fair if he intends it, as he 
seems to, as his transition to a discussion of modern poetry. With Faulkner’s 
The Sound and the Fury in mind, writers and readers might justifiably ask if 
they are behaving necessarily like idiots themselves when they show interest, or 
sympathy, in following contemplatively and meditatively the workings of the 
idiotic imagination, so far as these are most consciously projected in a lan- 
guage carefully controlled. Or, what happens more often in our reading of 
modern poetry, are all our intellectually engaged efforts to enter imaginatively 
into the workings of the unconscious mind to be dismissed as “idiotic” be- 
cause “the syntactical weave,” seldom really absent, may seem at first sight 
very loose? Syntax is only one, after all, of the many facets we must look 
at in order to catch the light of meaning in a poem. It is the one that has 
been most sorely neglected in most recent criticism with its overemphasis on 
the symbolistic concrete. Davie’s book is, therefore, a most salutary antidote. 
It is, I should say, a major and a decisive effort which succeeds admirably 
in redressing the balance. The American reader will be much impressed by 
the wide range of Davie’s readings in American theories of poetry, his reli- 
ance on them to a large extent, and the tact with which he dissents. 

Canisius College. WituuM T. Noon, S.J. 
CriticAL APPROACHES TO LiTERATURE. By David Daiches. New York: 

Prentice Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xi, 404. $6.50. 

Criticism of criticism may justly recall Plato’s strictures of poetry as a 
multiple remove from the real. But Dr. Daiches’ latest book, a comprehensive 
study of the field of criticism, performs a very useful service in reminding 
us of the limits as well as the values of critical activity. In fact, here more 
than in many other disciplines there is need of frequent reappraisal. Criticism, 
especially when theoretical, can easily tend to be doctrinaire, and a critic’s 
specific purpose can often cloud his larger sense of proportion. Dr. Daiches 
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shows sustained good judgment and a gifted sense of proportion in aligning 
the modern critical accomplishment with tradition. A book of such scope 
could easily run shallow or become stereotyped and the fact that it does not 
is a tribute to the author’s ready command of his materials and his competent 
style. 

The book is developed topically yet with a perceptive historical sense. 
The first section, in which the philosophic foundations of criticism are dis- 
cussed, is unified by an interest in the more prominent theories that have 
been offered of the nature and function of literature. It is interesting to 
recall with the author that many such discussions have taken the form of 
defenses of poetry, that we have come to understand what literature is mainly 
by defending its right to survival. Much of this discussion centers about one 
form or other of the Platonic dilemma which crops up time and again, no 
matter how often and securely it has been answered. Platonists are usually 
slow to admit that Plato never came to grips with what poetry really is and 
hence his idealism has never successfully coped with the problem of its 
humane value. Oddly enough philistine and idealist have been attracted by 
his premises in this matter, as Sidney’s controversy shows. And with an odd 
twist, the Platonic Shelley had to reject his Platonism in order to save the 
dignity of poetry. On the other hand, poetry—at least as we know it in the 
West—seems to demand an intellectual realism to explain it. For all its limita- 
tions Dr. Daiches wisely recognizes the Poetics as basic to the more successful 
defenses of poetry when he says that “Aristotle’s remarks about probability 
are perhaps the most germinal sentences in the history of literary criticism” 
(p. 39). 

Wordsworth’s interest in the poet’s psychology as a key to the nature of 
poetry, Coleridge’s observations on form and imagination, Richards’ scientific 
psychology and Ransom’s ontological approach are all related to the central 
historical quest of understanding what poetry is. The chapter on Coleridge 
might have been more effective, I feel, had more use been made of his “Prin- 
ciples of Genial Criticism” and “Of Poesy or Art,” difficult but rewarding 
essays in his thought on the function of poetry. 

The second section of the book is a varied and provocative treatment of 
practical criticism. Of course, practical criticism is normally the most satisfy- 
ing but the author reminds us that there is no perfect and complete method. 
In showing the limits of the various methods that have been used he stresses 
the richness and variety of the poetic tradition. In this section the stature of 
Dryden and Johnson as first-class practical critics is well illustrated, and 
the more recent analytic work of Eliot, Empson, Brooks and Leavis is well 
evaluated. 

In the third section the author shows unusual balance and insight in treat- 
ing the relationship of criticism with such disciplines as history, scholarship, 
psychology, sociology and the cultural context in general. One often has the 
feeling of late that an effort to save the autonomy of poetry has tended in 
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some circles to divorce it from life and existential context. The truth of 
science and the truth of poetry are surely not the same but their fusion in 
the mind of the poet and the mind of the audience is more intimate and 
significant, one feels, than some are willing to admit. Dr, Daiches faces 
this problem admirably. 

Professors of literature will find this book provocative and it will serve 
as good supplementary reading for students who have read the anthologies 
of criticism. One may be a bit disappointed that the author was unable to 
develop many of his insights that are original and suggestive but the scope of 
the undertaking made this impossible. One error, frequently implicit in 
criticism and here made explicit, should be noted. “If one takes the Christian 
position on Original Sin, one cannot of course take the view that what is 
hurmanum is good.” He is speaking of the homo sum of Terence as a motto 
of humanism. This is true enough of classical Calvinist and Lutheran theol- 
ogy but Catholic tradition has always rejected such ontology. The implica- 
tions of all this for Christian humanism are obvious, yet critics and historians 
of literature have too often ignored them. 


Bellarmine College. Joun D. Boyp, S.J. 


Tue Poetic Patrern. By Robin Skelton. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1956. Pp. x, 228. $3.75. 

The first chapter provides the title and the main subject of this volume in 
which the author attempts to re-examine the nature of poetry in the light of 
evidence gathered from contemporary poets who have endeavored to describe 
the “poetic pattern” as they have experienced it. Although the number of 
these poets is limited by necessity, if not by design, the array is at least an 
impressive one: W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, William Empson, David Gascoyne, 
G. S. Fraser, James Kirkup, Sir Herbert Read, Clifford Dyment, Stephen 
Spender, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thomas, C. Day Lewis, Louis MacNeice, Rob- 
ert Graves, V. Sackville-West, Tom Scott, Kathleen Raine, and others. 

Mr. Skelton’s method of procedure is colored by a fresh, stimulating, and 
provocative approach to a centuries-old problem of “defining the indefinable.” 
There is abundant food for critical thought in this remarkable study by an 
apparently gifted young scholar and critic as well as poet. 

The author begins with an examination of utterances of many contem- 
porary poets concerning the “poetic endeavour,” the almost indescribable 
process of the conception, gestation, and birth of a poem, from the first misty 
awareness of the shape of the poem which is to come, when the poet is 
scarcely fully conscious of a pattern—“musical or visual, logical or sensual” 
—to the ultimate endeavor “to present the pattern, not solely of the subject 
chosen, but of the atmosphere or cosmos surrounding his apprehension of 
that subject.” From this initial, difficult task of describing the poet’s own 
effort at creation, through his conscious and subconscious strivings, the au- 
thor proceeds to the historical origin of poetry, tracing the mythopoeic na- 
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ture of poetry from primitive thought and clarifying the poetic method by 
analogies between poetry, magic, and science. 

In the chapter “Poetic Truth,” Mr. Skelton, backed by the evidence of the 
living poets he has examined, re-examines the nature of poetic truth, stress- 
ing strongly the role of the unconscious in the perception of the poet’s actual 
experience of life. There are excellent chapters on “The Poetic Image,” which 
includes some fine definitions of various types of imagery, “Fancy and Imag- 
ination,” “The Creation of Symbol,” and “The Poetic Symbol” in which the 
author relies strongly on the theories of C. G. Jung before drawing his con- 
clusions as well as on Schopenhauer, William Blake, Dr. Wolfgang Kohler, 
and the Christian Mystics. There is also an extraordinarily provocative chap- 
ter, “The Poet in Eden,” in which the author defends the comprehensive, 
catholic role of poetry. 

Besides the speculative and theoretical material, the volume contains a 
great many quotations from poems and criticisms as well as analyses and 
interpretations of poems which enhance its value. Wordsworth undergoes 
some rather novel treatment and Blake is almost divinized. Some of the au- 
thor’s conclusions follow in the wake of inconsistencies and fallacies. 

Keenly aware of the “overwhelming question” as to the nature of poetry, 
Mr. Skelton does not consider his work a complete study of the problem, but 
rather “Notes Towards a Definition of Poetry.” The excellent handling of 
so difficult a task warrants a sincere weighing of the many refreshing conclu- 
sions he makes, such as 

. » we may conclude that the poet’s endeavour to pattern one aspect of life, whether 
focussed upon a physical object, upon a sensation, or upon a moment in time, is an en- 
deavour to perceive all truth by means of a complete understanding of all the implications 
within and surrounding that focal point, and may agree that this endeavour of the poet 
derives from the mimetic imposition of illusory perfection upon an imperfect reality in 
order to bring perfection to reality, and thus is at once a magical and a social instrument 
towards the completion of man’s ideals (pp. 57f.). 

St. Peter’s College. Rosert J. O’Conne t, S.J. 


THe GrowTH AND STRUCTURE OF ELIZABETHAN Comepy. By M. C. Brad- 
brook. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. 
Pp. ix, 246. $4.50. 

This book outlines the growth of Elizabethan comedy by distinguishing 
and tracing the evolution and interaction of its two main divisions which 
have been variously designated as sweet and bitter, romantic and satiric, and 
Shakespearean and Jonsonian comedy. After a brief sketch of the medieval 
and Renaissance ingredients which went into the making of Elizabethan 
comedy, Miss Bradbrook, who is the author of other studies on Elizabethan 
drama and poetry, touches upon the two main branches of Shakespeare’s im- 
mediate inheritance, Lyly’s artificial comedy and the popular comedy of 
Peele, Greene, and Nashe. Shakespeare first tried and then rejected “the 
learned formula of farcical imbroglio for a more complex plan based on the 
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medieval narrative tradition, as modified by his own dramatic sense” (p. 78). 
The maturing of his comic art lay basically in the development of his use 
of dramatic language. (Indeed, Miss Bradbrook says on an earlier page, the 
development of Elizabethan comedy in general is very largely the develop- 
ment of its language.) Shakespeare’s ripening comic powers also showed 
themselves in the growing mastery of fable and of vital interplay of increas- 
ingly complex individual characters. 

By the end of the sixteenth century there was a division between two kinds 
of English comedy which Miss Bradbrook says amounted almost to a class 
distinction: (1) the popular domestic themes handled in sanguine and tra- 
ditional ways; (2) themes equally traditional but handled in ways which were 
melancholic and satiric. Much of the popular brand was written by Hen- 
slowe’s journeymen-poets. Dekker and Thomas Heywood fit in here too. In 
the traditional and popular quality of their art, in the warm sympathy of 
their character portrayal, in their moral attitudes these two playwrights stand 
with Shakespeare. Over against these three are ranged the constructors of 
city comedy, Jonson, Marston, and Middleton. With Jonson’s comedy intel- 
lectual comedy was born upon the English stage. Yet in spite of his learn- 
ing, Jonson was not academic nor pedantic in style. He manipulated popular 
devices and classical tradition to his own purposes. Though Miss Bradbrook 
admits that Jonson’s theory and practice of comedy cannot be reduced to a 
single formula, she puts into modern terms a definition she seems to suggest 
that Jonson would accept: comedy is an interpretation of life, a criticism of 
society, and an embodiment of values. Ben Jonson provided the models which 
Marston and Middleton followed with personal variations, the former by 
stressing the critical aspect and giving the maximum of satiric intensity, the 
latter by the realism of his observation of contemporary London life and by 
his detachment. 

The comedies of George Chapman and those of John Day may be divided 
into the popular, the academic, and the tragicomic. In the second decade of 
the seventeenth century Fletcher revived the court comedy which Lyly had 
so elegantly developed. Both in style and mood Fletcher’s comedies looked 
forward to the comedy of the Restoration. 

In several places Miss Bradbrook turns her attention to the use of dis- 
guise. She points out with subtlety the paradoxical levels and depths of 
meaning and character which were achieved by Shakespeare’s use of disguise. 
In the hands, however, of Chapman, Middleton, Jonson, and Fletcher, the 
device was not, she believes, a means of deepening the implication and widen- 
ing the scope of a comedy’s intent. At times she seems to give to the term 
“disguise” a wider and looser meaning than is usually given to the word. 
What, for instance, is the justification for referring to Malvolio’s deluded 
adoption of yellow stockings and cross-garters as disguise? The chapter on 
knavery is interesting but it does not adequately explore the structural func 
tions of knavery in the comedies of Jonson, Marston, and Middleton. 
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Many of the allusions to the comedies are brief and cryptic (about 140 
comedies are mentioned in 206 pages of text) and are likely to prove un- 
illuminating to all but those with a thorough knowledge of Elizabethan 
comedy. When the author can devote a few pages to a single play, however, 
her remarks are fresh and stimulating. This analysis and survey of the in- 
terweaving strands of the development of Elizabethan comedy will be a use- 
ful aid in the study of a comparatively neglected field. 

Le Moyne College. Joun V. Curry, S.J. 


American Literary NaturaisM. A Divided Stream. By Charles Child 
Walcutt. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 
332. $5.00. 

This volume is a study of the theoretical basis of American naturalism and 
an examination of its effects in the work of twelve novelists. The thesis of 
the book is that “naturalism is the offspring of transcendentalism.” A tran- 
scendental axiom was that spirit and nature were one. To study the human 
mind was, through intuition, to attain union with primal spirit; to study 
nature was also to study spirit, for nature was its visible symbol. However 
the influence of Emersonian monism was itself diverse. “Just as the language 
of analysis divided it with the words spirit and nature, showing how difficult 
it is to think a monism, so time and experience divided it into streams of 
optimism and pessimism, freedom and determinism, will and fate, social 
reformism and mechanistic despair.” 

Fortunately Mr. Walcutt does not limit his study to his thesis. He ex- 
amines the deluge of scientifically oriented thought from abroad, such as the 
positivism of Comte, the economic determinism of Adam Smith, the evolu- 
tional determinism of Darwin and Spencer, and Nietzsche’s vision of the 
superman. He devotes a chapter to Zola, “The Fountainhead of Naturalistic 
Theory and Practice,” although he does not scrutinize Zola’s influence on 
American literature generally, or on other novelists than Norris. Certainly 
transcendentalism provided favorable elements in the literary climate by 
stressing spirit and welcoming science, but influences on the naturalists were 
many and varied. One cannot for certain leave even Dreiser, whose trans- 
cendental affinities are asserted, on the doorstep of Concord. 

The tension between deterministic nature and recurrent assertion of the 
individual, Mr. Walcott finds characteristic. He quarrels with the label 
“pessimistic” and suggests an optimism in the writer if not in the work: 
“the grim, naturalistic tragedy loses its power as soon as the writer ceases to 
believe that his dark picture of human waste is in effect a beacon for prog- 
ress.” The criteria of the novel were prevailingly philosophic. It was con- 
cerned with reason in nature, with the attack on traditional morality, and 
with fear of uncontrollable natural forces. Following on preoccupation with 
determinism were the subjects of survival, violence, and taboo. The forms 
of the naturalistic novel were less consistent than points of theory; the di- 
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chotomy in the theoretical views of these writers led them on a continual 
search for form even when the “almost ideal” naturalistic novel, An Ameri- 
can Tragedy, had been achieved. 

Most generally successful in this search were Stephen Crane and Ernest 
Hemingway. Crane suffered from neither the ambiguity of theory nor of 
intention which characterized other naturalists. Hemingway is fully con- 
scious of the naturalistic dilemma and “alone realizes what he is doing when 
he pursues ethical values in a naturalistic jungle.” Of the remaining studies, 
that of Churchill is perhaps the most illuminating, and most closely con- 
forms to the thesis of transcendental parentage. 

While this volume is of considerable value to students of naturalism and 
of the authors studied, its usefulness to the general reader is impaired. The 
presentation is imprecise and ambiguous. Perhaps because of the complexity 
of the materials, definition must be sought not only in the text, but in knowl- 
edge of the period and works under discussion. 

Fordham University. Evizasetu R. Isey. 


Musicat INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN Poetry. By Charmenz S. Lenhart. Athens, 

Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1956. Pp. 337. $5.00. 

The terminology of music, when applied to poetry, can be ambiguous. 
Words such as rhythm, melody, syncopation, measure, range from vague 
metaphor to exact musical analogy. One of the merits of the present study is 
the precision with which these terms are defined and the care with which they 
are employed in the study of American poetry. 

The most impressive chapters of the book—let it be stated at once—are 
those devoted to Poe, Whitman, and Lanier. These poets were especially con- 
cerned with the relationship between the two arts, and, though their methods 
in writing are distinctive, still they display a remarkable similarity in their 
attempts to introduce music into verse and to free the rhythm of the poetic 
line. 

Poe, who denied the necessity of any regularity of feet in verse, substituted 
a system of rhythm based upon the grouping of equal units of time, as in 
music. The structures of his stanzas, as Miss Lenhart demonstrates, are 
modeled more upon a rhythmic basis than an intellectual or emotional one. 
Poe’s belief that verse is an inferior kind of music led to his experiments 
with the spacing of sounds in a line or stanza, in order to achieve verbal 
melody. Miss Lenhart describes in detail the techniques of alliteration and 
rhyme that create the effects distinctive to Poe. 

Whereas Poe imitated the song, Whitman chose the opera and the sym- 
phony for models, Schyberg has analyzed the influence of the Italian aria 
on Whitman’s verse, as, for example, in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing,” and Miss Lenhart would agree, but she also seeks to demonstrate the 
symphonic development of themes in the entire structure of the Leaves of 
Grass. Though Whitman’s lines have often been indiscriminately described 
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as “symphonic” and “polyphonic,” Miss Lenhart prefers to keep the terms 
distinct, as in music, and to apply them to two different methods of theme 
development. 

Lanier, especially in his later poetry, is, like Whitman, remarkable for the 
modernity of his rhythms. Though the analytic method of criticism has its 
limitations and dangers, as David Daiches has justly remarked in his Literary 
Essays, yet a critical reappraisal of Lanier must begin with an exact knowl- 
edge of his experiments in combining music and poetry, since the charges 
of vagueness and irregularity have often arisen from a limited knowledge of 
Lanier’s experiments. Miss Lenhart dispels stock objections by her explora- 
tion of Lanier’s techniques. The subtleties of the latter are explained with 
clarity, precision, and sympathy, and few readers will come away from these 
pages without an enriched appreciation of poems like “Sunrise” and “The 
Marshes of Glynn.” 

If the early chapters of the book are less impressive, this is partly because 
pre-nineteenth-century American poetry offers a less fruitful field for research 
concerning the influence of music on verse. It was, after all, nineteenth-cen- 
tury romanticism that prompted the attempts to introduce into poetry some 
of the ineffable quality of music, by which, in the words of Lanier, “our 
souls mount up to the very hem of the garment of God.” Whatever judgment 
one may pass on the validity of such attempts, it remains true that modern 
poetry owes a great debt to nineteenth-century experiments in rhythm. Miss 
Lenhart has accomplished a necessary task of scholarship with competence 
and care. 

Boston, Mass. Vincent F. Bien, S.J. 


IsHMAEL. By James Baird. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 

Pp. xxviii, 445. $5.50. 

It is difficult to decide whether to review this book as a critical study of 
Melville’s work or as a theological treatise, prophesying the new American 
Protestantism. As a critical study, it brilliantly illuminates the South Sea 
themes of Melville’s work; as a theological treatise, it is puerile. 

By means of an intense study of Melville’s symbols, Mr. Baird concludes 
that Melville’s vision of reality is ultimately an Oriental vision of the mysteri- 
ous All, inclusive of good and evil (with evil conceived as a positive entity). 
Various repeated symbols are sifted to reveal their inclusion of Eastern 
values, their rejection of Western, “civilized,” Christian values. Dogma 
(taken as a human statement which pretends to define infinite truth) is the 
evil force which Ahab represents; acceptance of reality in all its contra- 
dictory character is the good force that Queequeg represents. 

Mr. Baird is at his best in his masterly application of a good critical 
method. He reveals a deep grasp of the background of Melville’s symbolism, 
a thorough study of Melville’s works, and a sympathy with Melville’s artistic 
approach to reality. He approaches with sympathy too—as a good critic 
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certainly should—the obvious and the subtle absurdities of Melville’s thought: 
the absolute relativism, the Uncausing First Cause, the positive nature of evil 
(the discussion of which brings Melville dangerously close to identity with 
Mary Baker Eddy rather than with the mysterious Orient), etc. Mr. Baird 
succeeds as well as a critic could be expected to do in showing how these 
things are swallowed up in the real artistic vigor of Melville’s creative im- 
agination, which, starved in baseless Protestant symbols, created a new ex- 
pression of his vision of the mysteries of being and of Being. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Baird uses his critical platform also as a pulpit for primi- 
tivist proselytizing. Mr. Baird quite seriously believes, as I read him, that 
Melville’s wedding of the Protestant spirit to the Oriental mystery projects 
the religion of the future. Whatever his teachers in Protestantism at Yale 
and at Johns Hopkins may have indicated to him, I cannot believe that many 
serious Protestants will agree, in the face of the Book of Wisdom and the 
Epistle to the Romans (to say nothing of common sense), that the idolatry 
of the Orient, as seen in Queequeg and in the humanitarian Ishmael, is inno- 
cent, touching, and a worthy exercise of human intelligence, in whatever 
ethos it develops. Are there any who claim the name Protestant who will 
agree to discard the New Testament (as, according to an approving Mr. 
Baird, Schweitzer does) as lies about an “original Christ”? I hope not. In 
any case, Mr. Baird does both Melville and his own brilliant critical achieve- 
ment a serious disservice, in my judgment, in attempting to present Melville’s 
work as a gospel for a Protestant-Primitive chimera. 


Regis College, Denver. Rosert Boy e, S.J. 


MALLARME: SELECTED Prose Poems, Essays, aNp Letters. Translated and 
with an Introduction by Bradford Cook. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1956. Pp. xxii, 168. $4.00. 

Bradford Cook has made a judicious selection of some of the most impor- 
tant of Mallarmé’s critical writings and presented them in a translation that is 
not only a faithful rendering but a pleasure to read, a pleasure, that is, ex- 
cept when the French itself is impossibly obscure and unappealing. The book 
is full of memorable insights into the crisis in French verse during the late 
nineteenth century and into the nature of poetry in general; again and again 
can be felt the purity of Mallarmé’s devotion to poetry as a mysterious and 
noble calling. It is difficult to resist loving the man and being moved by his 
failure to achieve the “Great Work” he dreamed of; it takes but a little 
patience to discover his extraordinary success in making some uniquely beau- 
tiful poems out of the very theme of his failure. Mr. Cook’s translation gains 
from being a labor of love, but one ought to ask whether his fervor has not led 
him to an exaggerated estimate of Mallarmé’s stature as a prose writer, if not as 
a poet. I would agree with him that there is greatness in the letters describing 
the crisis of the nuits de Tournon and the poet’s subsequent triumph over 
despair; the Mallarmé of the autobiographical letter to Verlaine is also im 
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mensely appealing and there is unusual vision in his analyses of the problems 
and trends of French poetry (if not always in his judgments of individual 
poets). But the prose poems, even after reading them aloud in French to 
appreciate certain untranslatable musical qualities they certainly have, seem 
to me on the whole artificial and tormented beyond necessity. Their trans- 
lator admits they are sometimes “choppy” and “ugly.” Whatever else they 
may be, they do not strike me as great prose. That is why I cannot agree 
that Mallarmé’s language has “basically the same” qualities as that of Racine, 
La Bruyére, or La Fontaine (p. xxi) ; whatever else he shares with them, he 
lacks their basic gift of clarity, that is, of courteous communication with their 
audience. Is there not a strange paradox in Mallarmé, namely, that he shared 
his enthusiasms with his friends and disciples through an extraordinary oral 
gift which makes him a kind of Socrates of Symbolism, but failed to com- 
municate this fire with equal power to posterity in print? Warm and kindly 
though he was as a person, cannot he be said to have suffered from a certain 
inhumanity toward his reader and may not this inhumanity derive from the 
narrowness and exclusiveness of his cult of literature as the end of life, of 
art for the artist’s sake? “...1 am utterly convinced that art is for artists 
alone” (p. 86). “Oui, c’est pour moi, pour moi, que je fleuris, déserte” 
(Hérodiade). “Whom the gods wish to destroy,” Sherwood Anderson once 
wrote, “they first make dumb with the notion of being a writer.” 

These doubts, expressed by a reader who admits that he may be wrong 
and that the taste for Mallarmé’s more esoteric works is a specialized one, 
of course detract not one iota from the excellence of Bradford Cook’s trans- 
lation or the competence of his introduction and notes, with their valuable 
bibliographical aids. Only very rarely do his observations seem to me diffi- 
cult to follow (e.g., p. 157). I submit that there is a deeply human theme 
in these pages—the tragic “struggle with the Ideal”—which Mallarmé, despite 
the wisdom and beauty of so many of his meditations, has failed to communi- 
cate in human terms or in terms of the greatest art. But whether Mr. Cook 
be excessive in his praise or not, there is no doubt about the fine service he 
has rendered to readers of this ever fascinating poet and of poetry in general. 

Fordham University. Ricuarp M. CHADBOURNE. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


ALFRED THE Great. The King and His England. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 221. $3.75. 

In this excellent and extremely readable study, Professor Duckett pits King 
Alfred against the Danish invaders of England in the ninth century; correlates 
his activities with events on the larger scale of the continent and evaluates 
his contribution, regally and culturally, to his age. 

King Alfred is undoubtedly the foremost figure of the ninth century. The 
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Carolingian Empire was in progress of distintegration from within, a process 
ably abetted by the havoc of the Danish invasions. 

The Danes had made their appearance earlier on the British Isles, but 
mostly on the periphery insofar as England proper was concerned. The dan- 
ger was ever present and Alfred’s predecessors envisioned its advent. The in- 
vaders raided England intermittently, but wintered for the first times on its 
shores in 850-851. Alfred was then a very young boy. About that time he 
was sent to Rome by his father for devotional reasons. The sight that greeted 
him was a Rome recovering from a raid by the forces of Islam. He visited 
the Holy City a second time, accompanied by his father. As the years went 
by, the Danes took greater hold and in 865, Alfred began the life of a soldier, 
a calling that was his life’s career. 

By 869, the Danes were firmly entrenched in the north and had taken over 
the kingdom of Northumbria. Next year, they marched south on Mercia, 
which appealed to Wessex for assistance. Alfred and his older brother went 
to their neighboring kingdom’s aid. The Danes next moved east to East Anglia, 
and in 870 penetrated Wessex. The battle of Reading began the constant war 
between Wessex and the invaders. Alfred’s brother died shortly after the Read- 
ing engagement and Alfred became king, aged twenty-two. His years of reign 
were 871-899. 

Wessex relied on its freemen who composed its militia or fyrd. So 
constant was the fighting that in one year they fought nine battles. A truce 
of a few years with Wessex left the Danes free to plunder Mercia which was 
so despoiled that its king departed in despair for Rome where he died. Not 
only was Mercia being plundered but the north as well. To this period be- 
longs the story of the “moving monastery” of St. Cuthbert whose remains 
were carried from place to place for seven years. The Danes had all England 
with the exception of Wessex. Alfred took to the woods and marshes whence 
his troops raided and ambushed the invaders. His hiding place was at Athel- 
ney in Wiltshire where in thanksgiving he later caused a monastery to be 
built. Finally, by the truce of Wedmore, 878, a line of territorial demarcation 
was drawn, the Danes on one side, Wessex on the other. Danish laws and 
customs were to be observed in the Danish region, which is known in history 
as The Danelaw, where Danish and not Saxon law was the law of the land. 

Not only did he protect his kingdom from the Vikings, but he buttressed it 
by revising its laws which he redacted in new form and promulgated with the 
support of his Witangemot. Further, he was faced with the fact of a land 
physically in ruin, with its farms and buildings destroyed. Thus began his 
great building program of houses, churches and monasteries for which he 
called in artisans and architects from the continent. But most of all is he 
remembered for his efforts to effect a cultural revival. To this end, he sought 
and procured the services of his biographer, Aser of St. Davids in Wales, 
Grimbald of St. Omer, and of John, both of whom were protegés of Arch- 
bishop Fulk of Rheims. To educate all classes of society, he either translated 
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or had translated from the Latin into Anglo-Saxon the Dialogues and Pastoral 
Care of St. Gregory the Great, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Orosius’ Seven 
Books Against the Pagans, Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, and St. 
Augustine’s Soliloquies. Best of all is he remembered for his contribution, 
the Anglo Saxon Chronicle, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Like Professor Duckett’s other books on this period (Alcuin, St. Dunstan, 
etc.) this contribution on Alfred is written with a wealth of understanding 
which results only from years of study and thought. It is a good book on the 
only king on whom the English have bestowed the title “Great.” 

Fordham University. JereMiAH F. O’SULLIVAN. 


Hucu bu Puiset. A Biography of the Twelfth-century Bishop of Durham. 
By G. V. Scammell. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. 
vii, 355. $7.50. 

Professor Scammell has succeeded admirably in writing a good study on 
a figure who was not great, Hugh du Puiset, Bishop of Durham (1153-1195). 
Puiset’s notability lies mainly in his family connections, the house of Blois 
which played so large a role in early Norman events in England. The family 
home was in France, near Chartres, where “Hugh’s ancestors robbed their 
way to success by a violence remarkable even in the France of the period” 
(p. 1). The Blois family gained access to England when Adela, daughter of 
William the Conqueror, married Stephen of Blois. Their offspring was Stephen 
who contested the English throne so bitterly with his cousin, Mathilda, daugh- 
ter of Henry I. Stephen’s brother, Henry, became Bishop of Winchester, thus 
launching the Blois family into the English ecclesiastical scene. Bishop Henry 
was uncle to Hugh whose first office in England was archdeacon of Winchester 
in 1139. Hugh’s next office was treasurer and archdeacon in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire where he joined hands with the Cistercian reformers. When 
William of St. Barbara, Bishop of Durham, died in 1152, a delegation was 
sent to consult with Henry, Bishop of Winchester. The choice fell uno animo, 
una voce on Henry’s nephew, Hugh, who was consecrated in 1153. At that 
time, he was aged about twenty-five, of good family connections, and devoted 
to the Blois interests of the reigning king, Stephen. Despite protests, excom- 
munications, appeals, etc., Hugh was consecrated in Rome by Pope Anasta- 
sius IV. 

The part played by Hugh on the English scene was mainly political. He 
was a cautious neutral in the Beckett dispute for which he was scolded by 
the Pope: his continental relatives were mainly behind the uprising of the 
king-elect Henry in 1173. In this he, too, was a prudent neutral and was fined 
heavily by the irate Henry II. He somehow came into the good graces of the 
king and obtained the power-giving office of Justiciar of the North in 1188-89. 
When Richard I came to the throne, Hugh became the promoter of his cause 
in the North and was amply rewarded for so doing. He received the earldom 
of Northumberland for life, with regalian rights, and was invested with ring 
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and sword. Though he had no legal training he bought the chief justiciarship 
for 1,000 marks, an office which brought him into conflict with William 
Longchamp who in 1190 replaced Hugh in that powerful office. Rivalry be- 
tween Hugh and William was keen and bitter. William outwitted Hugh, 
made him a prisoner and had him stripped of office. His last days in the 
political arena were further embittered by Richard I who remembered that 
Hugh had contributed only £2,000 toward the royal ransom. 

Hugh was not interested in canon law, nor in the intellectual movements 
of his times. This is understandable, inasmuch as he was not educated there- 
for and could rely on the clergy of his curia in matters canonical and theo- 
logical. On the positive side he befriended the reforming Cistercians, founded 
hospitals and leprosaria and was a great builder. 

There are some passages and sentences in this excellent study which seem 
difficult to reconcile, e.g., “He was not one of such character, bearing or learn- 
ing as to become a pillar of papal authority” (p. 67), yet, “he was to some, 
and perhaps to a surprising extent, influenced by the current concern for dio- 
cesan affairs, and for that pervasive papal power which had been its inspira- 
tion...” (p. 114). 


Professor Scammell has a tendency to use adjectives. The word “ambition” 
is used thirty-seven times with varying qualifications; “decorous morality” 
(p. 71); “the canons of Sempringham cast lustful eyes on other lands” 
(p. 77); “. .. those to whom tithe was a source of revenue rather than an in- 
vestment for ancestral souls” (p. 77); “the bishop’s recorded reflections on 
his duty are characteristically limited to a few platitudes derived from the 
current jargon of the papal chancery” (p. 101); “opulent magnificence” 
(p. 105); “in all his pious gestures there is a blend of natural ostentation” 
(p. 243). 

Using the words of the author, Bishop Hugh du Puiset’s “long life left lit- 
tle mark on history. At no stage did he give a decisive twist to events” (p. 
245). 

The appendices, particularly No. iv, are especially valuable. The Index is 
not always reliable. 

Fordham University. JereMiaH F. O’SULLIVAN. 


PassionaTE Searcu. A Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Margaret Crompton. 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xi, 252. $3.95. 
Passionate Search is especially concerned with giving a better understand- 

ing of the character of Charlotte Bronté through an examination of those re- 

lationships in which she sought intellectual companionship, friendship, and 
love. 

Miss Crompton begins her story where Charlotte’s search for intellectual 
companionship began—her childhood collaboration with her brother Bran- 
well in the creation of a literary world which was to exercise over both chil- 
dren a fascination so stroug, Miss Crompton maintains, “that it unfitted 
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them completely for reality and for their future life as adults in a harsh and 
difficult world” (p. 21). Her emphasis on the richness of the intellectual and 
imaginative life which the four children shared does much to correct what 
has been, perhaps, an exaggeration of the bleakness of the Haworth parson- 
age and the rigors of their life with their eccentric father and austere aunt. 

The discussion of the continuing hold of their dream world on Charlotte’s 
imagination and of her struggle to resist this attraction and adjust to the 
harsh reality of her world suggests that out of this very conflict Charlotte’s 
best work was born. 

There is no other episode in Charlotte Bronté’s life that has been the sub- 
ject of so much attention as her relationship with M. Heger. Miss Cromp- 
ton’s treatment of this relationship and of the principal characters involved 
is commendable. Her quotation from a letter written by M. Heger to another 
pupil gives us a better insight into the character of the man who exercised so 
strong an influence over the mind of Charlotte Bronté. That he was quick 
to recognize Charlotte’s genius and that he expressed his admiration and in- 
terest in terms which a girl of Charlotte’s temperament was bound to misin- 
terpret are undoubtedly true. The letter gives us a better understanding of 
what his mode of expression must have been. It sounds startlingly like some- 
thing one of Charlotte’s heroes might have written. 

It is a pity that M. Heger’s letters to Charlotte are lost, if indeed they are. 
They might have shed some light on the extent of his influence on her work. 

In discussing Charlotte Bronté’s marriage, Miss Crompton is careful to 
present the conflicting opinions of both Charlotte’s contemporaries and her 
biographers. Arthur Bell Nichols, she points out, was a far cry from Char- 
lotte’s ideal husband. Nevertheless, her marriage gave Charlotte, always ob- 
sessed by her notion of her own unattractiveness, the assurance that at last 
she was loved as completely as even she could have wished. Her marriage 
was, perhaps, the one relationship that turned out better than she had hoped. 

Miss Crompton’s contribution is one of interpretation and evaluation of 
material already known. Her concern is primarily with Charlotte Bronté, the 
woman. She has presented her conclusions with insight and restraint. 

Rochester, N.Y. CATHERINE A. SHEEHAN. 


Coventry Patmore. By E. J. Oliver. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. 

Pp. 211. $4.00. 

It seems natural, almost inevitable, that this small critical biography of 
Coventry Patmore should appear at this particular time. During the past 
three decades a revival of interest in the life, character and philosophy of 
this atypical Victorian has evoked a steadily increasing number of delightful 
studies, most of which have been inspired by one or another of the many 
unusual facets of an unusual personality. At the same time, the deep con- 
temporary Catholic effort toward the spiritualization of marriage invests 
Patmore with particular interest for Catholic readers at the present time. 
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Though engagingly written, E. J. Oliver’s study by no means surpasses 
the charm of style and fascinating presentation of incident achieved by Derek 
Patmore, the poet’s great-grandson, in his Life and Times of Coventry Pas- 
more, published in 1949. However, Oliver’s book is far superior to the 
latter in its sane and discerning evaluation of Patmore’s life and work; in 
fact, this is the first study of the poet which in any way approximates a 
balanced view in respect to the whole Patmore. 

Largely free from the dilettantism, cynicism and impassioned partisanship 
which have in their different ways marred previous evaluations, the present 
biographer approaches his subject sympathetically but calmly, and, with full 
awareness of the poet’s personal and historical milieu, quietly examines his 
acts and ideas in the serene light of Catholic dogma and common sense. 
For example, in dealing with the much-debated question of whether Patmore 
had, after all, too many “angels in the house,” Oliver admits that although 
the poet lived up to the human ideal of faith until death, nevertheless he 
failed that romantic ideal of faith in this world after death, so dear to the 
Victorian heart. But the crux of Oliver’s defense of his subject in this and 
in other incongruities which his life presents is expressed in the sentence, 
“Once a man living in this world tries also to live in the other, he has to 
some extent to make a fool of himself, as there is always comedy in that 
discrepancy ...” (p. 77). 

The author reveals remarkable religious insight in the chapter “Lourdes 
and Virginity”; here and in his comments on the poet’s essays and aphorisms 
he puts his finger on the salient weakness of a Christian philosophy built on 
human marriage and marital bliss: “Traditional Christianity has a different 
view. ‘Ave Crux spes unica’ remains the aptest summary of its central 
inspiration” (p. 196). 

Nonetheless, Oliver does not altogether escape the temptation of impression- 
istic theorizing which Patmore’s literary career dangles almost irresistibly be- 
fore the eyes of the fascinated critic. One instance of this is his notion 
that psychologically Patmore led three successive lives of fifteen years 
apiece, coinciding in time with his three marriages, and that the literary 
output of each of these lives is precisely proportionate to the inspiration 
afforded by the reigning Mrs. Patmore. But the biographer himself refutes 
this theory by his demonstration of the organic development of Patmore’s 
own inner attitudes (after the death of his first wife) independently of exter- 
nal influences. 

Having finished the book, only upon reflection is the reader aware that al- 
most no attempt has been made to determine Patmore’s literary stature. But 
that is really the whole point that Oliver is making: if Patmore endures, it 
is not as a poet but rather as a man and a thinker, and moreover one whose 
life and thought are actually more intelligible to the present age than to his 


own. 
New York, N.Y. Sister Auice Recina. 
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Tue Ace or Rerorm. By Richard Hofstadter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. Pp.viii, 328, xx. $4.50. 


In this work Professor Hofstadter writes discerningly, and frequently 
epigyammatically, of the period from 1890 to the late nineteen-thirties, from 
the days of William Jennings Bryan to those of Franklin Roosevelt. His 
primary concern is with the ideas of the participants in the various reform 
movements of those years, “their conception of what was wrong, the changes 
they sought, and the techniques they thought desirable.” As an introduction 
to his discussion of Populism, Progressivism and, to a lesser degree, the 
New Deal the author analyzes the American “agrarian myth” which he 
describes pithily as “a kind of homage that Americans have paid to the 
fancied innocence of their origins.” This myth, the product of thinkers of 
the Physiocratic school, became, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
a part of the country’s folklore, a “mass creed”: the yeoman farmer was 
the ideal American citizen. The author makes it clear that the American 
version of the yeoman farmer soon became, if he were not always such, as 
much a dealer in futures as his city-dwelling brothers and cousins. At the 
turn of the last century the farmer, while still using the older rhetoric, was 
well aware of commercial realities. 

After this prefatory essay Professor Hofstadter discusses the primarily 
agricultural movement of Populism. He finds the explanations of that “revolt” 
advanced by Frederick J. Turner and John D. Hicks inadequate. It was not 
the disappearance of the frontier and the exhaustion of the public domain 
which precipitated this rising of western and southern farmers but the state 
of the international market in which they sold. This had expanded greatly 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century owing to the increased 
efficiency of the means of production and communication. The primary 
tenets of the Populist creed are discussed and the farmer’s gradual abandon- 
ment of “pathos” and achievement of “parity” is related. 

The author then turns his attention to the Progressive Movement of the 
first decade of the nineteenth century and finds that this urban, or at least 
suburban, movement was quickened by the arrival on the scene of the new 
millionaires and the corporations of which they had control. With their 
coming patterns of power and deference changed and the dispossessed were 
not happy. An earlier manifestation of this “status revolution” had been 
the mugwump, usually an aristocratic individualist. Professor Hofstadter 
indicates that the Progressive was often the mugwump’s son but the former 
differed from his father in stressing the need for greater political democracy 
and in being willing to invoke the aid of the state to some degree in the 
economic and social spheres. The degree of such state intervention was a 
matter of dispute and created a dilemma for the progressive who was usually 
an evangelical Protestant of rural antecedents of varying immediacy. By 
tradition he was committed to an excessive individualism, to a distrust of 
authority and to a dislike of the cities with their recently immigrated inhabit- 
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ants who threatened his supremacy. So the suburbanites joined their country 
cousins and the Progressive Movement was launched in a welter of suitable 
texts from the Old Testament. 

Professor Hofstadter sees the New Deal as more of a departure from the 
Populist and Progressive movements than as a continuation of them. The 
aims of the two older groups was to bring about a greater sharing by all 
in the benefits of a going concern; the New Deal aimed at getting the concern 
going again. The earlier movements had attacked organization, economic 
and political; the New Deal encouraged and used such organizations. The 
Populist and the Progressive idea was that the government was to give 
favors to none; the New Deal gave favors to everybody. The tone of the 
literature of the New Deal, for instance, the writings of Thurman Arnold, 
differed greatly from that of the publicists of the two earlier movements. In 
general the climate of opinion in which the New Deal operated created “an 
attitude suitable for practical politicians, administrators and technicians, 
but uncongenial to the moralism that the Progressives had shared with their 
opponents.” The American, the author concludes, found himself not only 
“mechanised and urbanised and bureaucratised” but also “internationalised.” 
Quite frequently he does not like this and longs for the previous individualism 
and isolationism. 

Such in stark outline is Professor Hofstadter’s account of the age of reform. 
The book is based on wide reading in secondary sources, in as yet unpub- 
lished research and reflection. It will appear to some that there is more 
continuity between these three movements in which the United States moved 
from excessive individualism to a greater realization of the demands of the 
common good than the author would seem willing to grant. But the differ- 
ences in opinion are matters of degree and the historian is in Professor 
Hofstadter’s debt for emphasizing the dissimilarities. 

Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, SOCIOLOGY 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By Louis M. Hacker. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. xi, 273. $4.75. 

ALEXANDER Hamitton, YoutH To Maturity, 1755-1788. By Broadus 

Mitchell. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xvi, 675. $8.75 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE FouNDING OF THE Nation. Edited by Rich- 

ard B. Morris. New York: The Dial Press, 1957. Pp. xxi, 617. $7.50. 

The Congress of the United States has joined with the President in desig- 
nating the year 1957 as the Bicentennial of Alexander Hamilton. This na- 
tional declaration will afford no little impetus to the revival of scholarly in- 
terest in the life and thinking of Hamilton, the most controversial of the 
Founding Fathers. Already three rather substantial books have been pub- 
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lished, each of which presages a significant re-evaluation of Hamilton and his 
unique role in the founding of the American nation. The first is a study of 
Hamilton’s political and economic ideas and institutions as they affected pub- 
lic policy, domestic and foreign; the second, the first of a two-volume biog- 
raphy which gives promise of being a definitive work and the third, a self- 
portrait of Hamilton, the Statesman. 

Perhaps it is of no little significance that the authors of the first two books 
are economists with a sound appreciation of history and the American Tradi- 
tion. Both authors, Dean Hacker of Columbia, and Professor Mitchell of 
Rutgers, have re-examined not only the original but also many, if not all, the 
secondary sources on Hamilton. These two authors and Professor Morris have 
reached conclusions which, for them at least, do not substantiate the hack- 
neyed picture of Hamilton, as the sinister archenemy of Republicanism, the 
despiser of the people and the staunch defender of “the rich and the well- 
born” against the common good of the emerging nation. In his Introduction 
Professor Morris says that “since the days of the Founding Fathers, America’s 
great public figures have been the recipients of much uncritical adulation 
and the targets of fierce vilification. They have been placed on a pedestal 
or kicked in the gutter. . . . The career of Alexander Hamilton is an out- 
standing illustration of this ironic phenomenon of American politics. . . . 
Hamilton was one of our first great nationalists. Thinking continentally, he 
counseled the young nation . . .” (vii-viii). 

Both Professor Mitchell and Dean Hacker discuss the birth and family 
relationship of Hamilton. However, the former author, using the new mate- 
rial of the Danish Records of St. Croix, explores in greater detail Hamilton’: 
early years in the West Indies. Again both authors restudy Hamilton’s activ’ - 
ties as Washington’s aide-de-camp, his service in the Continental Congres: 
his role as an organizer in the Annapolis and Constitutional Conventions ana 
his successful advocacy of the Federal Constitution at the New York State 
ratifying convention. To each of these phases Professor Mitchell devotes far 
more time and space. His treatment of Hamilton’s war service is well docu- 
mented (his book contains two hundred pages of Documentation) and is ex- 
ceptionally interesting. Dean Hacker, on the other hand, concentrates his 
main emphasis on the famous Hamiltonian reports, On the Bank, On Manu- 
factures, The Establishment of a Mint and Public Credit. In these documents 
the author finds a political economist and a patriotic statesman, whose eco- 
nomic policies not only established American credit and created a nation but 
also envisioned the commercial and industrial growth of America. As an 
economic statesman, the author believes, Hamilton had no peer. Professor 
Morris would seem to agree with this conclusion. He notes with favor that 
one political opponent conceded that Hamilton “more than any other man, 
did the thinking of the time” (viii). 

In linking the personal interests of the wealthy with the public good of 


the nation under an energetic government, Dean Hacker is convinced that 
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Hamilton, far from being an antirepublican, actually made it possible for 
America to continue as a Republic. The author also rejects in its entirety 
Merrill Jensen’s theory that the States under the Articles of Confederation 
were moving toward union and the re-establishment of credit, and that the 
Constitution was an usurpation in the name of the money interest. 


Although Professor Mitchell terminates his first volume with Hamilton’s 
success at the New York ratifying Convention, he has presented sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that he, too, recognizes that history has not accorded 
to Hamilton the position he rightly deserves among the Founding Fathers. 
The author likewise rejects the Revisionists theory of American history and 
the conventional theory that Hamilton was a special pleader for the rich, 
constructing American institutions for the salvage and advancement of their 
claims. “Hamilton’s only client,” he says, “was the whole country” (xii). 


In their attempts to re-evaluate Hamilton’s achievements neither author 
resorts to whitewashing. Both frankly admit and discuss his errors and short- 
comings, not only in his public but also in his private life. While it would 
be impossible to deny that Hamilton had read and studied Hobbes, it would 
be far more difficult to believe, as Professor Mitchell does, that the Hamilton 
who defended the right of revolution, defined and admitted the existence of 
the natural law with its duties and its rights, professed and maintained the 
fundamental equality of man, and the subordination of law to morality, could 
have been a disciple of the immoral and totalitarian philosophy of Hobbes. 


Richard Morris has been very successful in presenting a self-portrait of 
Hamilton. Anthologies are difficult projects. They necessarily involve selec- 
tions, and selections rarely please everyone. Those chosen by the editor 
present Hamilton as the man, the lover, the husband and father, the patriot 
and statesman. They are arranged in chronological as well as in topical order, 
with the idea of presenting a full picture of Hamilton from his early days until 
his death at the hands of Aaron Burr. With the exception of the complete 
works of Hamilton himself, Richard Morris has presented the best of the ex- 
isting portraits. Almost each section has a short introduction giving the his- 
torical or philosophical setting of the specific work of Hamilton in question. 
There are selections dealing with the right of revolution, the building of a new 
nation, the principles of Constitutional Government, economic programs, 
liberty and security and life and death. The selections, for the most part, are 
taken from the Hamilton Papers in the Library of Congress, the original 
newspaper articles or pamphlets, or Hamilton’s letters in other collections. 


These three works on Hamilton constitute only the beginning of a plethora 
of articles, lectures, symposia and monographs on the man upon whose wis- 
dom and ingenuity fell the task of implementing what was decided at the Con- 
stitutional Convention. That the course of the American Republic hammered 
out on the anvil of bitter politics has been eminently successful, few will deny. 
It is hoped that in our national success the part played by Hamilton, his ideas 
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and institutions, will no longer be minimized nor denied their rightful posi- 
tion of honor. 
Fordham University. Artuur A. Norra, S.J. 


THe Sane Society. By Erich Fromm. New York: Rinehart & Company, 

1955. Pp. ix, 370. $5.00. 

As has been pointed out by Scheler, Marcel, Riesman, Nisbet, and many 
others, modern man stands in a unique relationship to tradition, society, and 
nature. Erich Fromm is concerned with an aspect of the same problem. The 
present volume, a continuation of the themes in the author’s other works, 
Escape From Freedom and Man For Himself, is an attempt to delineate the 
role of modern society in the development of man; or, as the author says: 
“the pathology of contemporary Western society.” 

Approaching this problem from his neo-Freudian position, the author 
makes three points. First, man strives for the satisfaction of needs which 
transcend his physiological needs. Man must have that productive related- 
ness called love, by which he can retain his freedom and integrity; yet by 
love he can transcend his own creatureness. Man must build a world on 
human solidarity and justice; he must be related to the world through his 
reason and belief. 

Second, modern society militates against the satisfaction of those specifi- 
cally human needs and encourages the satisfaction of needs on the physiologi- 
cal level. To function properly modern society needs—and is producing— 
the efficient person, who feels unhappy with his present possessions, who pro- 
duces effectively rather than thinks effectively, who derives his sense of per- 
sonal worth from approval which is his reward for conformity. 

Third, an attempt at solution must start from a consideration of the 
nature of man and mutually have its effect upon the economic, socio-political, 
and cultural spheres. Man must be able both to participate and to take re- 
sponsibility within the economic sphere. He should be able to directly relate 
himself to the political sphere by participation and personal awareness of 
the importance of his “voice.” Man should be educated through the devel- 
opment of a full personality and a critical perspective. 

Although on each of these points Erich Fromm supports his case with in- 
numerable facts, the key question is not the facts but his particularistic in- 
terpretation. The author seems not to take into consideration that there are 
factors present within society which will contribute toward man’s progress. 
For example, he prefers to see Automation as making work more mechanized 
and consequently less meaningful, as occupying less time and thereby throw- 
ing man back even further upon his own alienation in leisure. Will not Auto- 
mation force us to realize that we should educate man to perform uniquely 
human achievements rather than to compete with machines? Interpreters of 
the past we have always with us; prophets are still scarce. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. R. M. Barry. 
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PATRIOTISM ON ParapE. By Wallace Evan Davies. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 388. $6.00. 

This book contains an account of the veterans’ and hereditary organiza- 
tions which were founded in the United States between 1783 and 1900. It is 
amusingly and interestingly written and fills a need in the writings on the 
development and manifestation of organized American patriotism, if not 
nationalism. 

There is a chapter on the pre-Civil War groups. There were not many 
of them but, as Professor Davies points out, the subsequent organizations 
had much in common with them. The Order of the Cincinnati, founded in 
1783 by a group of officers of the Revolutionary Army, was both a veterans’ 
organization and an hereditary one. It stimulated the responses, favorabie 
and unfavorable, which both types of organization would later evoke. The 
period also saw the rise of the New England Societies in which the Yankees 
of the diaspora and their children could recapture some of the flavor of the 
cod and the bean and remember Sion. The fifties saw the rise of two organi- 
zations which foreshadowed events to come. In that decade the veterans of 
the War of 1812 organized and their aims, chiefly the obtaining of a “liberal 
annuity” from the government, and their conventions, with parades and 
general hoopla, set the pattern for the manifestos and meetings of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and, later, the American Legion. In the same period 
the Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the Union, dedicated to the preser- 
vation of Washington’s home, was inaugurated and the American club woman, 
as distinguished from such strident viragos as the American female reformer 
of the same era, appeared on the national scene. 

In the post-Civil War years both types of organization proliferated. Chief 
among the veterans societies in numbers and influence was the Grand Army 
of the Republic, coraposed of Union veterans, which was founded in 1866 
in Springfield, Illinois, by Doctor B. F. Stephenson. Its founding was not 
unconnected with the ambitions of General John Logan who was desirous 
of gaining Lyman Trumbull’s seat in the Senate. The author gives quite a 
detailed account of the structure and workings of this organization in which 
he follows the findings of Mary R. Deering as well as his own researches. 
He discusses its effects on sectional feeling in the country, on politics and 
on nationalism at some length. He also chronicles the stories of the other 
veterans’ organizations of the period. 

The hereditary societies came into their own in the late eighties and nineties 
of the last century. Professor Davies narrates the origins and early fortunes 
of such groups as the Sons of the American Revolution, the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Sons of Revolutionary Sires, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Children of the American Revolution and the Colonial Dames 
of America. In addition some account is given of such lesser-known societies 
as the Colonial Order of the Acorn, the Americans of Armorial Descent and 
the Baronial Order of Runnymede. 
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The author is careful to relate these organizations to the larger picture 
of American life in the years after the Civil War. Both types of organization 
owed a great deal of their success to the fact that Americans are highly 
gregarious, a race of joiners. The veterans’ groups provided an opportunity 
for a long and, according to taste, convivial weekend away from the restraints 
of small town life during which a little business, ordinarily connected with 
pension legislation and the fortunes of the Republican Party, could be trans- 
acted. The hereditary groups provided havens of homogeneity for the 
descendants of the earlier immigrants to the shores of North America, chiefly 
Protestants from northern Europe, in which the flame of pure patriotism 
could be tended, genealogies discussed and tea drunk. The views of both 
groups on questions of foreign and domestic policy, the role of women in 
them and the good and evil they have wrought are also discussed. 


Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


Soviet Russian NaTIONALISM. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. Pp. 330. $7.00. 

In the “Communist Manifesto,” Marx affirmed that “the workingmen have 
no country.” Patriotism was relegated by the founding fathers of Communism 
to the arsenal of outdated bourgeois prejudices, and replaced by “socialist in- 
ternationalism.” Barghoorn, a political scientist at Yale with many contribu- 
tions in the field of Soviet studies to his credit, set out to prove that the 
twenty-odd years of political and cultural isolationism under Stalin have 
resulted in a major transformation of the official doctrine. True, Marx and 
Engels are still quoted and “Socialist internationalism” invoked with a ritual- 
istic piety; however, patriotism has come to occupy the place of the central 
element in contemporary Soviet ideology. 

Barghoorn analyzes the elusive and ambiguous concept of Soviet patriotism 
and finds that it is a strange brew of chauvinistic nationalism and messianic 
socialism, and an attempt to wed two distinct loyalties: to the Soviet system 
and Communist doctrine on the one hand, and to the historical tradition on 
the other. The accent has shifted from one element to another. During World 
War II for instance, appeal to “traditional Russian values” took precedence 
over “Soviet values”; yet this development was, to a large extent, accidental. 
The rule remains that “Russian nationalism” must be subordinate to “Soviet 
patriotism.” 

“Loyalty to the Soviet system” itself is a misleading concept, subject to re- 
interpretation in accordance with the tactical requirements of the Communist 
party. It implies the acceptance of Russian leadership by the non-Russian 
nationalities, the problem of russification as well as the political subordination 
of the “constituent” and “autonomous” republics to Moscow, in the process of 
“democratic centralization.” 

Frederick Barghoorn has drawn up an inventory of all the factors which 
make up the ideology of Soviet patriotism and supplied us with a wealth ol 
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documentary evidence illustrating each of these factors. According to the 
author, such heterogeneous concepts went into the making of Soviet national- 
ism, as Danilevsky’s Pan-Slavist cultural and territorial imperialism; Dostoev- 
sky’s anti-Western bias without his religious message; the sixteenth-century 
doctrine of “Moscow the Third Rome” without its theological and apocalyptic 
meaning; antisemitism in the veiled form of anticosmopolitanism; militarism, 
etc. 

At a time when nationalism and Titoism are gaining momentum in the 
Soviet satellites, a study of the Soviet brand of Communist nationalism, such 
as Professor Barghoorn has undertaken, is particularly valuable and welcome. 
Behind the common fagade of Marxist ideology, the various nationalisms have 
reinforced the conflicting political interests, mutual distrust and hatred as 
well as ideological differences between the nations composing the Communist 
bloc, and one day may imperil the very existence of this multi-national empire. 

Apart from satisfying a long-felt need, Professor Barghoorn has made an 
important contribution to literature on modern nationalism. 


Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


ConTEMPORARY European PuiLosopuy. By I. M. Bochenski. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, California: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 326. 
$5.00. 

It is no small task to give an intelligible exposition of the welter of philo- 
sophical positions which have come out of Europe since World War I, and to 
give it within the confines of a very small book. Father Bochenski has brought 
to this impossible task an extraordinary mass of erudition and has succeeded 
in giving some space to nearly everyone of any importance (significant excep- 
tions being Peter Wust and Martin Buber; the first is not mentioned at all, 
and the second is mentioned only in passing). 

In his preface to the book the author states a double purpose: to provide 
“a general guide in the domain of contemporary philosophy for the reader 
who is without any specialist training in the subject” (p.v); and to afford 
“suggestions . . . for more systematic studies” (loc. cit.). It is to be hoped 
that the author has been more successful in achieving his second aim than he 
has been in the first. It is, of course, too easy to sit back and criticize the 
results of such an effort, but it should also be permissible to express a doubt 
as to the wisdom of having written this sort of book at all. For the non- 
specialist it is in many places more difficult than are the authors whose 
opinions it strives to summarize. For the specialist it contains many question- 
able interpretations, wherein it is all too difficult to distinguish what is in- 
tended as the paraphrase of a philosopher’s own words from what the author 
thinks the same philosopher’s position logically implies. 
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It is, of course easier to grasp a position when it has been systematized, 
but when this has been accomplished at the expense of labeling everything 
as some sort of “ism,” the value of the result is doubtful. A facile use of cate- 
gories makes for simplification; it does not always make for accuracy. This 
is particularly noticeable where “metaphysics” becomes a category from 
which an astonishingly large number of contemporary philosophers can with- 
out further ado be excluded. 

Despite the negative character of what has been said up to this point there 
is no question that Father Bochenski has provided us with a valuable intre- 
duction to a field which can be terrifying by its complexity. The lengthy 
bibliography which has been appended to the book will make it possible for 
those who are interested in more detailed study to thread their way through 
the maze of contemporary philosophy. 


Fordham University. QueNTIN Lauer, S.J. 


Essays PHILosopHicaL AND THEOLOGICAL. By Rudolf Bultmann. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xi, 337. $4.75. 

With the exception of the last two of the seventeen essays in this book all 
were previously published over a period which extends from 1931 to 1952. 
Though presenting a wide variety in subject matter, each essay is an expres- 
sion of the penetrating thought which is recognized as characteristic of one 
of Europe’s most outstanding Protestant theologians. No one, perhaps, has 
succeeded better than Bultmann in restating theological positions in terms 
of existentialist philosophy. In doing so he has provided us with some strik- 
ingly bold interpretations of Holy Scripture. Whether or not one agrees with 
these interpretations, their brilliance is indisputable, and they offer much food 
for thought even to those who may feel compelled to reject them in the form 
in which they are stated. 

In stating the familiar Lutheran position that justification is by faith and 
not by works Bultmann contends that sin itself is characterized more by a 
human attitude than by human acts. This attitude, he says, is described in the 
Pauline contrast between reliance on works of the Law and faith in the re- 
demptive function of Jesus Christ. Sin, then, is contained in man’s inordinate 
desire to be responsible for his own righteousness, which means an unwilling- 
ness to recognize that there is no righteousness except in and through Christ. 
In this context faith is a personal encounter with Christ who, as the Word 
of God, is the concrete historical revelation of God, which is to say, of God’s 
initiative with regard to His creatures. Since, however, Bultmann recognizes 
no authority which is not intrinsic to the revelation itself, his only problem 
is one of biblical interpretation, which, he says, “is not subject to conditions 
different from those applying to all other kinds of literature” (p. 256). On 
this basis he can say, “A theological proposition can only be valid when it 
can show itself to be a component part of the Christian understanding of 
human existence” (p. 259). By this token the New Testament is not to be 
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looked on as telling us anything about Christ’s nature as God; it simply 
makes us aware of His significance as the revelation of God. It is sufficient 
for Bultmann that Jesus Christ is “God for me” (p. 280) ; whether or not He 
is God in the absolute sense, we are told, is nowhere stated in the New Testa- 
ment. In a somewhat free paraphrase of John 1:1, “He is the Word and as 
such He is God” (p. 290), he finds all he wants to know on the subject. 
Whether or not Christ is literally God, what is significant is that He contains 
the answer to man’s own inadequacy in the face of sin, whereby his nature 
has been totally corrupted and is susceptible only of the extrinsic justification 
which faith in Christ brings him. 

Unfortunately this brief presentation of Bultmann’s basic position does 
not permit an evaluation of the true riches these essays contain. In them one 
finds a keen sense of God’s transcendence and of man’s dependence, coupled 
with a dignity which comes to him only as given by God and which can 
be maintained only in a freedom which binds itself to God absolutely. We 
find an awareness of God’s omnipotence in the world, wherein He is dis- 
covered only by those who live in it and at the same time are detached from 
it. There is a strong affirmation of Christianity’s uniqueness as a religion, 
wherein God does not adapt Himself to man’s rational demands but simply 
reveals Himself authoritatively. Since, however, all this is based on a Bible 
which is too clearly, in Bultmann’s eyes, a human creation, one wonders if, 
for him, theology is really more than a nonrational practical philosophy. 

The translator of the essays has done a heroic task, but at times a certain 
annoying heaviness of expression is unavoidable. There are a number of 
minor mistranslations, which may or may not be typographical errors, and 
a few other inaccuracies which change the sense of the original noticeably. 
Despite the reserves indicated with regard to content and form, however, the 
book will serve as a good introduction to Bultmann’s unquestionably power- 
ful thought for those who are unacquainted with it. 


Fordham University. QuenNTIN Lauer, S.J. 


An Historian’s ApproacH TO Re.icion. By Arnold Toynbee. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 318. $5.00. 

“This question whether Man in one or other of his less ungodlike forms is 
God, or whether the True God is to be found neither in Man nor in Non-Hu- 
man Nature, was, and still is one of the great issues confronting human souls” 
(p. 97). This quotation would seem to contain the thesis which Mr. Toynbee 
has set himself in the present work. It is the result of the Gifford Lectures 
given at the University of Edinburgh from 1952-1953. However, most of the 
material has already appeared in his monumental work, A Study of History, 
in ten volumes. In 1954 the last volume was finished after some thirty years’ 
labor. 

A glance at the “litany” composed by Mr. Toynbee at the end of the tenth 
volume, in which Christ and Buddha, the Blessed Virgin and Isis, Cybele, and 
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Osiris, are invoked in the same breath, will give the reader the clue to this 
historian’s approach. For the Catholic historian it can only be a mixture of 
syncretism, comparative religion, and a plea for the lowest common denomi- 
nator in religion. Reviewing the classical philosophies of history in the first 
chapter, Mr. Toynbee would seem to lean to the view that there is some pur- 
pose in history as evidenced by man’s striving for union with the Absolute 
Reality. Having rejected Father Schmidt’s theory of an original deposit and 
its subsequent debasing (cavalierly, it seems to this reviewer) , the way is easy 
to trace the rise of the “higher religions.” From the worship of Nature, to 
Man, to God in some idolized ecumenical empire or self-sufficient philosophy, 
the historian treads the path. When these have proved insufficient to meet the 
problem of suffering the “higher religions” make their appearance (epiphany ) 
and the battle is joined. Here Mr. Toynbee resorts to the Parable of the 
Sower and the Seed, and the end of the struggle is expressed in a Toynbeean 
addition to the Parable: “And some seeds fell upon a conveyor belt and were 
carried into a factory, where they were processed, refrigerated and sterilized.” 
By this Mr. Toynbee means that the “higher religions” expressed the content 
of their revelations in philosophic terms, came to some agreement with the 
world empire, set up institutions, and now appealed to a hierarchy or a 
canonical writing or both. The Judaic-Christian “higher religions” are the 
greatest offenders in this regard, and the attempt has had “. . . consequences 
that have been adverse to the fulfillment of the higher religions’ authentic 
mission.” This self-centeredness and exclusiveness are a proof in Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s eyes of their proneness to Original Sin. All of the eight “higher re- 
ligions” existing today are guilty of this, though it is most true of the Roman 
Catholic. 

In Part II of the present work, Mr. Toynbee is at his best, as he traces 
with uncanny accuracy the origins of the present spiritual crisis in the West, 
and the concomitant crisis in the world which has been conquered by the 
technology of the West. His solution, however, is not that the West should 
return to its spiritual home, nor that the world accept the Christianity which 
made the West possible, but that all of the eight “higher religions” be stripped 
of their “accretions” and a lowest common denominator of Suffering, Sacri- 
fice and Love be set up. The fact that Buddhism leads one to self-extinction 
and self-annihilation, and that Christianity leads to self-realization and union 
with God in the Beatific Vision, gives him pause. But, like his Buddha, he 
has no taste for metaphysics (p. 128). He sees no difference between a God 
become man, in the Christian sense, and a man become God in the estimation 
of his followers. He would quote with approval the statement of Symmachus 
the pagan: “The heart of so great a mystery cannot ever be reached by fol- 
lowing one road only.” Thin fare indeed, for a West and a world which is 
suffering from spiritual malnutrition. 

In the welfare ecumenical state that is sure to emerge from the present crisis, 
and where overpopulation will be controlled by the welfare state, the only 
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vestige of liberty and freedom left to the citizen will be the watered-down syn- 
thesis he has arrived at. “Can we hold these beliefs,” i.e. that Jesus was the 
Son of God, that He rose from the dead, that He ascended into Heaven, “in 
the original Christian meaning of them, in our world in our time?”, he asks. 
For all of Mr. Toynbee’s scholarship and erudition, for all his quoting of the 
New Testament, he can only answer No. This reviewer can only hope and 
pray that so much scholarship and so much earnest soul-searching will not 
have been in vain, and the historian’s approach to religion will begin and 
end with the central fact of all history, the Son of God become Man in the 
Incarnation. 
St. Peter’s College. Epwarp J. Dunne, S.J. 


THe THeoLtocy or Reminnotp Niesuunr. By Hans Hofmann. Translated 
by Louise Pettibone Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 
Pp. viii, 269. $3.95. 

The most important part of this study is devoted to Niebuhr’s principal 
work, The Nature and Destiny of Man (1941-1943) ; but this is preceded by 
summaries, in chronological order, of a number of earlier works, from Does 
Civilization Need Religion? (Niebuhr’s first book: 1928), to Beyond Tragedy 
(1937). Little reference is made to Niebuhr’s personal life, except for his 
years (1915-1928) as a young pastor confronted with Detroit’s assembly- 
lined populace in the great days of Henry Ford. 

Hofmann represents Niebuhr’s theological activity as a persistent effort to 
bring the Gospel and the world back into contact with one another; he finds 
the key to Niebuhr’s thought in the concept of sin, which, we might say, is the 
fundamental evil in the world, as judged by the Gospel. Sin is man’s un- 
willingness to accept the limitations of his creaturely condition, his “pre- 
tensions of being absolute in his finiteness’; it is his perennial attempt to erect 
a tower of Babel, to make himself God. Sin is committed freely; but given 
the tension which exists between the infinite aspirations of man’s personality 
and his limitations as a being of nature, it is inevitable. And the breaking of 
man’s right relationship to God has, as its infallible effect, disturbances in 
man’s relationship to society, leading ultimately to the corruption of society 
itself. 

Niebuhr’s effort to rephrase the Gospel in terms that make its message in- 
telligible and convincing to the modern world will strike a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of many, even of those who do not fully agree with his interpre- 
tation of the Gospel. Unfortunately, the present study does not bring out the 
meaning or structure of Niebuhr’s thought as clearly as could be desired. 
The framework adopted, at least in the final and definitive chapter, is clear 
and convenient; and the interpretations given are at times fresh and sugges- 
tive; yet, on the whole, the book is wanting in luminosity. 

Instead of getting a firm hold on the root concepts and then tracing out 
their implications, the author makes repeated rough sketches of the main 
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lines of Niebuhr’s theology, leaving them undeveloped as he hastens off in 
search of a new vantage point. Frequently he paraphrases an idea of Nie- 
buhr’s in terms that are neither as firm nor as clear as the idiom in which 
they were originally expressed. This might have some justification if it were 
a means of stepping outside the system in order to evaluate it more objec- 
tively; but Hofmann does not succeed in extricating himself sufficiently from 
his subject to criticize it in any fundamental sense. His work has been to 
pick out and rephrase typical views of Niebuhr’s, underlining an interesting 
feature here and there, but not probing into the underlying substance or 
analyzing the structure. 

Doubtless the character of this work is due largely to the dialectical ap- 
proach which the author has deliberately adopted, which attempts to replace 
essences by accumulations of relationships. This method produces a false im- 
pression of Niebuhr, whose penetrating reflections and carefully elaborated 
expositions are not nearly so dialectical as they are here rendered. The multi- 
tudinous “relatednesses” that appear in his book seem to derive more from 
the categories of Hofmann’s mind than from the substance of Niebuhr’s 
theology. 

University of Notre Dame. Epwarp D. O’Connor. 


THe SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by 
Michael Mason. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. Pp. xii, 289. $3.50. 
This book is not a textbook or theological manual on ecclesiology; it is not 

simply a devotional work, nor an effort at present-day apologetics, yet it 

manages to combine something of all of these. Few manuals will surpass 
it in abundance of references cited from the Fathers of the Church, from 
the writings of Popes and of Councils, in every age of the Church’s history. 

There is a reference to St. Augustine on practically every page, and a quick 

count finds fifty-one references to Origen, “that great biblical thinker” to 

whom Father de Lubac has devoted much study in the past. 

Nine chapters in just under 300 pages present an inspiring picture of the 
Church from many angles and from a variety of aspects. The author entitled 
the book, Méditations sur [Eglise, an expression which affords a more ac- 
curate indication of his purpose than does its English title. For it is exactly 
that—a book of meditations, lovingly gathering a wide collection of consider- 
ations into a descriptive exposition of the Church’s many-sided splendor, 
circumdata varietate. 

Chapter I introduces the important concept of the Church as a mystery 
of our Faith: “She is the permanent witness of Christ and the messenger of 
the living God; His urgent and importunate presence among us”. Chapter II 
shows us the ever-widening extent of the Church’s dimensions in space and 
time: she is catholic and she is eschatological, she is the “pledge, the ex- 
pectation, the figure and the promise of the communion to come.” In Chapter 
III, the Church is seen under two aspects, multiple in form: she is visible 
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and invisible, she is the Mystical Body of Christ and she is an institution, she 
is sociological and yet thoroughly spiritual, she is “the sanctifying church 
and the church sanctified by the Holy Spirit.” Chapter IV tells us where to 
find the heart of the Church: it is Christ in the Eucharist. Here de Lubac 
places his own theology of the Mystical Body: the Body of Christ is the corpus 
in mysterio, the Body mystically signified and compacted by the Eucharist. 

Chapter V shows us how she is present to the world in which she is a fer- 
ment for liberty and an agent of unity, where she must be inevitably at war 
with her relentless adversary, “the mystery of iniquity.” Chapter VI de- 
scribes the Church as the “Sacrament of Christ,” a way of telling us that her 
one and only function is to render Jesus Christ present to men. Ecclesia Mater 
is the title of Chapter VII; it reveals how the Catholic community gathers all 
men together in the Holy Trinity. Here there are found excellent pages on the 
Catholic “ethos” as portrayed in one who is truly a “man of the Church.” 

Chapter VIII points out some temptations we may encounter in fulfillment 
of our loyalty to the Church, and Chapter IX brings the exposition to a glow- 
ing conclusion under the heading, “The Church and Our Lady.” In order 
to show how closely allied they are as type and prototype, de Lubac stresses 
the virginal maternity of Mary as the image and realization of the maternity 
of the Church. She who is the Mother of Christians, the Glory of Jerusalem, 
the Perfect Spouse, portrays what the Church’s role is as well. This is 
achieved by showing parallel applications of scriptural passages, particularly 
by an extensive exegesis of the Canticle of Canticles. 

Father de Lubac is well equipped for the task he has undertaken by virtue 
of his vast erudition, by his penetration of thought and by his ardent spirit, 
and above all by what must surely be a deeply personal experience of the 
life of the Church. There is vividly evident an unction that could issue only 
from the heart of a devoted son, and that makes this tribute a profoundly 
impressive eulogy. When he discusses the suffering necessarily entailed in ful- 
fillment of practical obedience to the authority of the Church, Father de 
Lubac displays such a poignancy and intensity of feeling as to be explained 
only by a highly personalized experience. Pages 59 and 155-159, we think, 
provide abundant and eloquent proof of this feature. Passages that have as 
their purpose the offering of salutary advice for the average Catholic come 
from a heart full of affection for our holy Mother, and they carry a conviction 
and practical wisdom that is born of the deepest attachment to this same 
Mother who leads us on to her own fulfillment in the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Impressed by the Church’s solicitude for her children, Father de Lubac can 
offer the Christian of today prudent, wise and kindly advice, answers to many 
of the questions that vex him and an unfolding of the snares that lie behind 
the temptations that menace him. Above all, the Catholic will find in this 
book a means of renewing and refreshing his Faith, and at the same time he 
will understand how he must not be shocked at what he sees of the human 
in the midst of the divine. 
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The book has no index. The translation is not always even, leaving the 
reader with the impression of a collaborative effort. Once or twice we may 
wonder about certain expressions, as when the phrase transparence mystique 
is given the rendering, “mystical transparency”; yet it must be conceded that 
such a meaningful phrase does defy translation in anything that would avoid 
a clumsy circumlocution. Would it be caviling to express a dislike of the 
translator’s penchant for ending clauses and sentences with prepositions, or 
are we to acknowledge a new grammatical trend? 

Fordham University. Pup S. Hurtey, S.J. 


DESINTERESSEMENT DU CHRETIEN. La Rétribution dans la Morale de Saint 
Paul. By George Didier, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1955. Pp. 254. 840 fr. 
This valuable book, the reworking of a doctorate thesis at the Gregorian 

University, is the latest addition to the well-known series “Théologie” directed 

by the Jesuit Theological Faculty of Lyon-Fourviére. It takes up a precise 

problem in the spirituality of St. Paul and reaches a definite conclusion 
thereon, backed up by adequate and competently analyzed evidence. 

The problem is one aspect of the tension (irreconcilable opposition, some 
non-Catholics maintain) between eros, or self-seeking love, and agapé, or 
disinterested love, which has received so much attention from theologians and 
philosophers in recent years. The precise problem handled in this book arises 
from the challenge thrown down by the champions of the modern secularist 
or nonreligious morality, who contend that Christian morality, especially in its 
Catholic presentation, falls below the true dignity of man in that its primary 
appeal is to the motive of self-interest deriving from the hope of reward or 
the fear of punishment in the life to come. Ever since Kant, with his theory 
of absolute disinterestedness as the first condition for true morality, this has 
been a point of conflict between Christian and secularist moralists. 

The author’s contribution to the debate is to examine the role of the appeal 
to reward and punishment in the epistles of St. Paul. This he does by analyz- 
ing painstakingly all the relevant texts in the light of the best commentators, 
both ancient and modern. This technical detail work, which takes up most 
of the book, is hard and often tedious going for the nonspecialist. It could 
perhaps have been relieved by more frequent synoptic views of the progress 
and significance of the work going on. But at the end of each chapter the 
author always climbs up out of the excavation, so to speak, and lays before us 
his conclusions in eminently readable fashion. The careful spade work that 
has gone before, based on sound method conscientiously applied, provides a 
solid foundation for the reliability of these conclusions. 

The results of the work are important. The author establishes convincingly 
that, although St. Paul does not hesitate to have recourse to appeals to reward 
and punishment in the next life as secondary motives to stir up or strengthen 
the faith and confidence of his people in times of trial or lethargy, he never 
presents them as the primary driving force of the Christian life. The central 
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focus remains always unmistakably on grateful loyalty to the new life that is 
theirs in Christ. The primary appeal of St. Paul to his Christians is always 
that they live up to the full dignity of the new life that has been given them 
in Christ, in a word, that they act out what they really are within, and let 
His life shine forth fully within them. Their great joy in the present should 
be that they are taken up all together in the life of Christ, having died to sin 
with Him in His Passion and risen to new life with Him in His Resurrection. 
The great hope and goal—reward, if you will—in the future is nothing else 
but the self-transcending reward of being “with Christ” for ever in full face- 
to-face communion, 

As regards his own motives for the apostolate, St. Paul consistently pre- 
sents them not as the search for any personal recompense but simply the fact 
that he is so possessed with the life and love of Christ that they drive him on 
almost in spite of himself to spread the gospel, “the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” and share as widely as possible the new divine life that is bursting 
within him. One may perhaps begin the Christian life moved by the desire 
to save oneself from eternal death and the wrath of God. But in the measure 
that the life of Christ takes hold within us we are taken up out of ourselves, 
as it were, into His life and caught up in the dynamism of God’s own love and 
power now working within us through Christ and drawing us irresistibly to- 
ward present and ultimate communion with Him and the sharing of this divine 
life with as many others as possible. It is no small contribution for the author 
to have thus firmly established that the primary thrust of the morality of St. 
Paul is not that of pious self-calculation but of self-transcendence through 
identification of oneself with the life of God Himself as given us in Christ. 

Fordham University. W. Norris Ciarke, S.J. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE JUDAEAN Desert. Vol. I: Qumran Cave I. By D. Bar- 
thélemy, O.P. and J. T. Milik. New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xi, 165, Plates xxxvii. $10.10. 


In addition to the complete or nearly complete manuscripts from the area 
of the Judaean Desert around the northwest corner of the Dead Sea, many 
fragments of scrolls and other archaeological materials were discovered. The 
major documents have all been published with the exception of one which 
was formerly identified as the “Book of Lamech,” but which is now known 
to be an Aramaic translation of some chapters of Genesis into which were 
woven stories and tales about the early Hebrew patriarchs. The present vol- 
ume deals with the manuscript fragments and other finds made in Qumran 
Cave I; it is the first of a series intended to cover the materials from all the 
caves of Qumran and the Murrabba‘at area and from the Khirbets Qumran 
and Mird. 

The first part of the book contains contributions by G. Lankester Harding 
on the story of the original find and the subsequent excavation of the cave, 
by Fr. R. de Vaux, O.P., on the pottery (chiefly summarizing his reports in 
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Revue Biblique), by Mrs. G. H. Crowfoot on the linen in which the scrolls 
were wrapped (dated by radio-carbon to 33 a.p. plus or minus 200 years), 
and finally by H. J. Plendereith of the British Museum on the process used in 
unwrapping the fragments. 

The second part, the work of Fr. D. Barthélemy, O.P., and Fr. J. T. Milik, 
contains the fragments of texts which are naturally divided into biblical and 
nonbiblical. Among biblical texts are found many fragments of the Penta- 
teuch, of Psalms, Isaiah, Judges, Samuel, and Ezekiel; to these is added a 
phylactery which contains excerpts from Exodus and Deuteronomy. The 
larger fragments are in greater or less degree useful and important for textual 
criticism and for the history of the Hebrew text of the Bible. Already they 
have shown the great accuracy of our Masoretic text. 

The nonbiblical texts include commentaries on Micah, Zephaniah, and 
Psalms, fragments of aprocryphal books (some of which were previously un- 
known), fragments of hymn collections (more complete specimens were pub- 
lished by E. L. Sukenik), miscellaneous fragments, and fragments of juridical 
and liturgical texts. In this last category there are two relatively long and 
important additions to the “Manual of Discipline” or “Rule of the Commu- 
nity.” Barthélemy prefers to call these “Rule of the Congregation” as opposed 
to the “Rule of the Community” because of the prevalence of the former term 
in these fragments; in any case, they certainly relate to the same document 
known as the “Rule of the Community.” These fragments throw very inter- 
esting light on the background and ideas of the New Testament, e.g., on mar- 
riage and the Messianic banquet. 

The English-speaking contributors have written in English; the others in 
French. In spite of its complexity the book is a model of compilation and 
printing, and is singularly free of misprints; the reviewer has found only 
a couple which have already been indicated by others. Both editors and pub- 
lishers deserve the gratitude of scholars. 


Woodstock College. Georce S. GLANnzMan, S.J. 


Tue Livinc Breap. By Thomas Merton. New York: Farrar, Straus and 

Cudahy, 1956. Pp. xxxi, 157. $3.00. 

The most widely known and influential contemplative monk of our time 
has added to his impressive list of publications a discussion of the Holy 
Eucharist. The book is not an easy one to estimate, but, beyond question, its 
value is very considerable. 

To begin with, The Living Bread emphatically merits the adjective “solid” 
in the substantial sense that it is neither a record of personal devotion nor a 
simple exhortation to sacramental piety, but a frank theological treatise with 
practical conclusions fully indicated. Father Louis draws heavily and excel- 
lently upon the ancient Fathers of the Church like Augustine, Irenaeus, Ber- 
nard, Cyril of Jerusalem, upon Aquinas, of course, and upon modern theo- 
logians like Scheeben, Dekkers and Vonier. There are also numerous quota- 
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tions from Scripture, particularly St. John, from the Council of Trent and 
from Pius XII. Special attention is given to the connection between the mys- 
tery of the Eucharist and the mystery of the Church, and to the Eucharist 
as the bond of unity and source of fraternal charity. 

In short, this work is a reverent, nonpolemical handbook of Eucharistic 
theology: “not a defense of a doctrine, but a meditation on a sacred mystery,” 
as the author notes at the close of his Prologue. The meditation is full and 
exceedingly profound; no easy reading, this. It is almost explicitly declared 
that the book is intended primarily for priests, and even they, Father Louis 
warns here and there, must meditate his pages rather than read them. 

It is nct a little painful to see what the Eucharist means and accomplishes 
for an individual contemplative monk, and what, in degree, the Sacred 
Mystery should mean and accomplish in all of us. One recalls sadly the phil- 
osophical axiom, Quidquid recipitur, secundum modum recipientis recipitur. 

However, it is obviously incumbent on all of us to deepen and intensify our 
Eucharistic devotion. The Living Bread will help greatly. 


Loyola Seminary. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


Tue Cuurcu Teacues. Documents of the Church in English Translation. 
By Rev. John Clarkson, S.J.. and others. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Cov., 
1955. Pp. xiv, 400. $5.75. 


What Denzinger’s Enchiridion is to the research of the seminarian, this 
volume is to the academic apparatus of the college student and the serious 
adult interested in theology. Everything about this book is indicative of 
careful preparation, scholarly selection and arrangement of material, tasteful 
and orderly appearance. The introductory paragraphs are accomplished in 
every instance with clarity, precision and brevity. The translations are excel- 
lent. Together with the introductions, one finds a practical condensed history 
of the Church in these pages. The professor will find parallel references to 
the numbers of his more familiar Denzinger. Unlike that famous “hand-book” 
the treatment here is topical rather than historical, an arrangement more 
suited, we incline to believe, for the purposes of college classes and their 
syllabi. The “topical index” makes a valuable reference place. Not only the 
more recent Papal encyclicals, but also such disciplinary pronouncements as 
the reply of the Holy Office to Archbishop Cushing of Boston on the vexed 
question of “Salvation outside the Church” are presented (Nos. 266-280) ; 
the very valuable “First Draft of Dogmatic Constitutions” from the schemata 
of the Vatican Council (Nos. 189-200) also serve a most useful purpose. 


Fordham University. P. S. Hurtey, S.J. 
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